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COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
BLIND 

A  meetiii"  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  was  held  on  November  20  in 
the  Foundation  offices  to  consider  further 
steps  to  be  taken  in  promoting  more  re¬ 
liable  statistics  of  blindness. 

The  Committee  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Foundation  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  its 
membership  includes  statisticians,  workers 
for  the  blind,  an  ophthalmologist,  and  a 
public  health  physician.  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Ilur- 
liii  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is 
Chairman. 

The  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye  Exam¬ 
inations,  drawn  up  and  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  is  already  in  use  in  several 
state  commissions  and  a  number  of  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  Committee’s  standard 
Classification  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness 
has  been  approved  by  leading  ophthamol- 
oglsts  throughout  the  country,  and  a  stand¬ 
ard  Classification  by  Amount  of  Visual 
Perception  has  been  drawn  up.  A  standard 
list  of  items  for  registration  of  the  blind 
has  also  been  prepared  by  the  Committee. 


All  of  these  forms  have  been  made  as 
simple  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  them 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  practicable  for 
the  agency  with  a  small  staff  and  limited 
budget.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
generally  adopted  as  a  step  toward  more 
comprehensive  and  uniform  statistics  of 
the  blind. 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  representative  of  the  Foundation 
visited  five  of  the  southern  schools  for  the 
blind — those  in  North  Carolina.  Florida. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — in 
October  for  the  purpose  of  making,  in 
co-operation  with  the  school  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists,  intensive  studies  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  among  their  pupils.  The  studies, 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  emphasize  the  fun¬ 
damental  (etiological)  cause  of  blindness. 
The  findings,  which  promise  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  wdll  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Outlook. 

In  the  meantime,  the  thanks  of  the 
Foundation  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  are  due  to  the 
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superintendents,  ophthalmologists,  and 
staff  members  of  the  schools  whose  gener¬ 
ous  co-operation  made  these  studies  pos¬ 
sible. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  similar  studies 
in  other  schools  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  and  inquiries,  from  those  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  project  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  OF 
STUDY 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  the  booklet  entitled  “General 
Science — A  One-Year  Course  of  Study 
Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.” 
This  course  was  prepared  by  the  General 
Science  Committee  appointed  by  the 
American  A.ssociation  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  Committee  are  as 
follows:  Chester  A.  Gibson.  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  IMassachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve 
Coville,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind ; 
Dale  W.  Hamilton,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind ;  and  J.  II.  Botts,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Advisory  members  are:  Dr. 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Kathryn  E.  Max- 
field,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  for  the  Blind ;  and  Eber  L. 
Palmer,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Copies  of  the  course  have  been  sent 


to  all  schools  and  day  school  classes.  Extra 
ink-print  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Foundation  at  fifty  cents  each.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  is  contemplating  the 
publication  of  this  course  in  braille. 

LIBRARY  SURVEY 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  undertaken  a  new  survey  of  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

A  similar  survey,  made  in  1929,  brought 
to  light  much  valuable  information  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  libraries  for 
the  blind  at  that  time,  their  needs,  the 
location  of  their  readers,  and  the  readers’ 
wants.  This  information  proved  helpful  to 
those  who  drafted  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill 
and  also  to  those  who  were  charged  with 
organizing  the  new'  library  facilities  which 
its  passage  made  possible. 

The  present  survey  is  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  library  service  and  reading  habits 
since  that  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
facts  disclosed  will  prove  equally  valu¬ 
able  in  improving  .service  for  blind  readers. 

All  of  the  twenty-two  libraries  which 
serve  as  depositaries  for  the  braille  books 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law'  have  sent  in 
their  reports,  and  the  work  of  compiling 
the  data  is  well  under  way.  It  is  believed 
that  at  lea.st  twelve  thousand  readers  will 
be  represented  in  the  survey. 


A 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BLINDNESS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


There  is  probably  no  abnormal  condition 
of  life  so  little  understood  and  appreciated 
and  about  which  so  much  that  is  erroneous  has 
l)een  written  as  blindness. 

The  very  conditions  under  which  the  blind 
live  are  so  extreme  and  startling  that  there  has 
gradually  been  built  up  about  them  a  world  of 
.  .  .  fairy  stories. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  talented  blind 
author,  Clarence  Ilawkes.  The  purpose  of 
these  chapters  on  the  psychology  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  to  present  a  considerable  number  of 
these  current  opinions  concerning  the  blind, 
to  correct  or  modify  them  in  line  with  the 
best  experimental  work  upon  the  blind 
thus  far  published,  and  to  show  the  many 
interesting  unsolved  problems  which  await 
the  patient  application  of  reliable  scien¬ 
tific  methods  for  their  proper  solution. 

Everybody  who  reads  about  the  blind  is 
familiar  with  the  extravagant  claims  made 
about  their  wonderful  accomplishments. 
This  blind  man  has  a  marvelous  sense  of 
touch,  that  one  an  extraordinary  acuteness 
of  hearing,  this  one  can  sort  colors  by  the 
slight  differences  in  texture  of  the  fabric 
or  the  odor  of  the  dyes,  that  one  has  a 
“facial”  sense  which  saves  him  from 
bumping  into  obstacles  in  his  path ;  here 
is  a  man  who  can  remember  the  names  of 
a  hundred  people  introduced  to  him  at  a 
reception,  there  is  a  man  who  can  read  or 
meditate  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion  and  excitement,  here  is  another  who 
can  grasp,  remember,  and  carry  out  long 
lists  of  complicated  directions,  etc.  And 

Editor’s  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  psychology  of  blindness,  by  Dr. 
Hayes.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Outlook. 


the  general  reader  tends  to  accept  these 
stories  uncritically  with  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
defined  impression  that  in  this  w’ay  he  is 
giving  the  blind  man  his  due :  cut  off  from 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  w’e  say,  of  course  a 
blind  person  will  use  his  other  senses  more 
and  so  these  senses  wdll  become  keener,  and 
better  servants  of  his  will.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  blind  must  attend  better  and  re¬ 
member  better  because  they  have  to  depend 
upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  external 
aids,  such  as  books  or  memoranda,  telephone 
directories,  maps,  time  tables,  dictionaries, 
and  encyclopedias.  Thus  we  pass  on  to  the 
blind  as  a  class,  all  the  tales  we  hear  about 
unusual  individuals  who  happen  to  be  blind. 
Having  no  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  blind,  the  general  reader  does  not 
know  or  remember  that  there  are  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  added  handicap  of  being 
deaf  also,  that  some  blind  people  have  such 
a  poor  sense  of  touch  that  they  cannot  learn 
to  read  with  their  fingers  at  all,  though 
they  may  be  taught  to  read  with  lips  or 
tongue ;  that  under  unfavorable  conditions 
all  blind  people  are  likely  to  run  into  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  that  most  of  them  would  never 
develop  any  independence  and  freedom  of 
movement  unless  they  first  adopted  a  policy 
of  physical  bravery  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  accept  bumps  and  bruises  good- 
naturedly,  and  perhaps  humorously,  as 
part  of  the  day’s  work;  that  some  blind 
people  remember  very  poorly,  are  easily 
distracted  by  disturbing  stimuli,  are  very 
inferior  in  reasoning — in  other  w'ords, 
that  the  blind  as  a  group  are  not  prodi¬ 
gies  or  curiosities  but  just  “folks”  like 
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tlie  seeing,  some  good  in  one  thing,  some 
good  in  another,  probably  showing  as  many 
degrees  of  difference  among  themselves  as 
are  found  in  the  larger  class  of  the  seeing. 

That  exaggerated  and  distorted  pictures 
of  the  blind  appear  in  general  literature  is 
clearly  shown  in  Langworthy ’s  study  of 
the  attitudes  of  authors  toward  their  blind 
characters.  Dr.  Best  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  blind  in  fiction  says: 

Oftentimes  the  blind  are  deemed  to  dwell  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  a  world  away  from  and 
beyond  that  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals. 
They  are  held  to  be  of  a  less  gross  and  material 
element  than  are  other  persons,  and  to  possess 
a  peculiarly  spiritual  temperament.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  respond  to  certain  inner 
promptings  to  which  others  may  not  be  sensitive, 
and  to  rise  to  unusual  esthetic  heights.  They  are 
frequently  thought  of  as  being  of  an  exceedingly 
docile  or  tractable  disposition,  and  as  being  of 
singularly  pure  and  innocent  minds — though 
now  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
viciousness  is  attached  to  certain  blind  charac¬ 
ters. 

Langworthy  suggests  a  reason  for  these 
peculiar  views. 

...  To  many  a  world  without  light,  color, 
the  far  view,  is  an  unbearable  and  even  an 
uncanny  place,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  them 
that  any  one  can  live  a  life  even  approaching 
normal,  shut  in  by  the  limitations  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  loss  of  the  “queen  of  the  senses.”  The 
characters  in  their  books  show  their  distorted 
outlook.  Sometimes  the  blind  characters  are 
studied  with  a  degree  of  care  and  show  some 
information  about  the  ways  of  blind  people, 
but  usually  they  embody  the  feelings  of  the 
author, — as  of  the  general  public, — of  pity, 
awe,  or  idealization  of  an  unknown  and  little 
understood  condition.  Since  the  blind  are  al¬ 
ready  a  misunderstood  class,  each  new  work 
of  fiction  sent  out  to  a  credulous  public  with  an 
unfortunate  presentation  of  a  blind  character 
adds  to  the  burden  of  the  misunderstanding 
and,  naturally,  the  abler  and  more  interesting 
the  book  is  the  more  harm  it  can  do  to  persons 
already  struggling  with  a  major  handicap. 

The  current  attitude  of  the  public  and 
the  press  may  be  characterized  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  pity  and  wonder  ba.sed  on 


ignorance ;  pity  which  leads  to  impulsive, 
ill-directed  charity,  and  wonder  which 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  growth  of 
fables  and  fairy  tales.  Let  me  quote  from 
Clarence  Hawkes  on  “Some  Common  Fal¬ 
lacies  about  Blindness.” 

I  have  had  hundreds  of  people  ask  me  if  I 
could  tell  color  by  the  sense  of  touch.  How 
any  sensible  person  could  get  the  idea  that  it 
is  possible  to  tell  color  by  the  sense  of  touch 
is  amazing.  It  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  wants  to  believe  all  sorts  of 
wild  things  about  the  blind,  and  also  because 
some  blind  folks,  partly  in  fun  and  because 
they  like  to  astonish  their  friends,  have  prac¬ 
ticed  a  sort  of  magic  at  their  expense.  I  knew  a 
blind  horse  dealer  who  could  really  tell  the  color 
of  a  horse  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  l)ut  the  color 
itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  feat.  It  was 
all  performed  through  the  fact  that  different 
colored  horses  had  different  textured  coats. 
With  some  colors  the  hair  w’as  fine,  while  others 
were  coarse;  some  coats  were  smooth  and  others 
rough. 

Most  blind  people  know  the  colors  of  the 
common  flowers,  and  when  a  friend  places  a 
bouquet  in  your  hand  you  are  always  able  to 
recognize  the  flower  either  by  the  perfume  or 
the  touch,  so  one  can  usually  make  a  very 
good  guess  as  to  the  color,  although  in  these 
days  of  new  shades  and  widely  variegated  flora 
even  that  little  artifice  is  rather  dangerous. 

It  is  also  very  common  to  have  seeing  people 
ask  the  blind  if  they  can  tell  the  denomination 
of  different  bills  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
many  folks  have  told  me  that  they  knew  blind 
people  who  could. 

There  is  only  one  general  rule  concerning 
bills  that  gives  any  clue  at  all  as  to  their  de¬ 
nomination,  and  this  has  so  many  exceptions 
as  to  be  entirely  woilhless. 

Bills  larger  than  one  dollar  are  usually 
printed  upon  heavier  paper  than  dollar  bills— 
or  at  least  that  has  been  my  impression,  but 
the  Treasury  Department  might  tell  me  that 
even  that  conclusion  is  erroneous. 

Most  blind  people  carry  a  pocketbook  with 
several  compartments  and  keep  their  bills  of 
different  denominations  in  different  compart¬ 
ments,  so  they  know  where  they  are.  In  that 
way  they  readily  make  change  and  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  can  tell  bills  by  the  sense 
of  touch. 
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In  the  discrimination  of  coins  the  blind 
are  not  at  such  a  prreat  disadvantage.  All 
except  the  dime  and  the  penny  can  be 
fairly  well  distinguished  by  size,  and  the 
serrated  edge  of  the  dime  makes  it  feel 
different  from  the  penny. 

Of  course,  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
many  blind  persons  learn  to  do  without 
eyes  many  things  which  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  enough  with  normal  sight. 

There  are  things  that  they  can  do  by  the 
sense  of  touch  (writes  Clarence  Hawkes)  which 
are  even  more  remarkable  (than  telling  colors 
or  distinguishing  bills),  such  as  threading  a 
needle  by  placing  the  end  of  the  thread  on 
the  tongue  and  shoving  the  head  of  the  needle 
along  until  the  thread  is  thrust  through  the 
eye  (a  good  trick  to  teach  your  grandmother 
when  her  sight  fails),  or  replacing  delicate 
springs  in  a  typewriter  and  keeping  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  order.  I  recently  successfully  adjustetl 
the  reproducer  on  a  graphonola  which  had  be¬ 
come  discordant. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  its  adjustment  is  usually  attempted  only 
by  an  expert. 

But  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  tongue  is 
concerned,  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  it 
is  mt  used  more,  since  it  has  the  finest 
touch  discrimination  of  any  part  of  the 
body.  It  is  practically  a  magnifying  glass 
for  touch.  Every  reader  has  doubtless 
noticed  how  much  larger  a  cavity  in  a 
tooth  seems  to  the  tongue  than  to  the  finger 
or  to  the  eye?  Blind  children  occasionally 
read  raised  type  with  the  tongue  hecause 
for  .some  reason  their  fingers  are  not  sen¬ 
sitive  enough.  To  quote  Ilawkes  further : 

It  would  seem  almost  as  wonderful  for  one 
without  the  sense  of  sight  to  trace  the  margin 
on  a  printed  page  of  a  book  or  newspaper  by 
feeling  where  the  type  leaves  off  and  the  un¬ 
printed  page  begins.  Yet  I  can  do  that,  while  I 
have  known  blind  people  who  could  read  raised 
print  through  four  thicknesses  of  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  play  a  piano  with  a  spread  placed 
ov“r  the  keyboard. 

To  tell  the  weight  of  paper  in  ream  lots 
within  five  or  ten  pounds  merely  from  feeling 


one  sheet  would  seem  to  call  for  a  very  expert 
sense  of  touch,  yet  that  is  possible,  as  well  as 
to  tell  much  about  the  texture  and  quality  of 
the  paper  and  how  it  was  prepared  for  book 
use. 

A  little  later  we  shall  describe  some  care¬ 
ful  experiments  in  which  blind  and  seeing 
subjects  were  tested  along  the  lines  Hawkes 
describes. 

The  general  public  is  quite  as  likely  to 
underestimate  as  to  overestimate  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  blind.  As  Villey  strikingly  ex¬ 
presses  it : 

Behind  those  sightless  eyes  and  that  face 
without  animation,  the  first  idea  is  to  suppose 
that  everything  is  dulled,  the  intelligence,  the 
will,  the  sensations,  and  that  the  faculties  of 
the  very  soul  are  numbed  and,  as  it  were,  stu¬ 
pefied.  And  then,  accustomed  as  those  who  see 
are  to  doing  nothing  without  using  their  eyes,  it 
seems  to  them,  very  naturally,  that  if  they  lost 
their  eyesight,  they  would  be  incapable  of  any 
activity,  and  that  their  very  thoughts  would 
cease  to  flow  through  their  mind. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  folly  to 
which  such  an  attitude  may  lead  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Hawkes’  criticism  of  what  he 
calls  “Mrs.  Barclay’s  amazing  portrayals 
of  the  condition  of  blindness.” 

Readers  of  The  Rosary  will  remember  that 
a  crafty  Scotch  doctor  devises  the  plan  of  put¬ 
ting  in  charge  of  a  blind  artist,  as  his  nurse, 
a  former  sweetheart  from  whom  he  has  become 
estranged.  While  the  artist  is  suspicious  of  the 
voice,  which  reminds  him  strongly  of  his 
friend,  although  the  nurse  is  using  another 
name,  yet  he  finally  succumbs  to  the  subter¬ 
fuge  and  is  deceived  for  several  weeks  until  at 
last  she  reveals  her  identity.  The  entire  plot  of 
the  story  hinges  on  this  deceit.^ 

The  fact  is  that  such  a  deceit  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

There  is  as  much  personality  and  character 
in  the  human  voice  as  there  is  in  the  face.  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  you  would 
not  know  your  friend  by  looking  on  his 
countenance  as  that  a  blind  person  would  not 
know  his  friend  by  the  voice,  especially  when 
the  friend  is  a  sweetheart. 

'  In  Baton,  by  Eleanor  Porter,  recently  given 
as  a  moving-picture  play,  the  same  device  is  used. 
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If  the  voices  of  a  thousand  people  were  tested 
and  analyzed,  they  would  be  found  to  be  as  in¬ 
dividual  as  the  faces  of  their  owners. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  met  two  people  whom 
I  could  not  tell  apart  by  their  voices  after  I 
came  to  know  them  well." 

If  the  voice  of  the  nurse  Rosemary  had  not 
given  her  away  to  her  blind  artist  lover,  then 
there  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  aura  surround¬ 
ing  her  which  would.  This  sense  is  very  strong 
between  the  sexes,  and  had  the  young  man 
loved  the  woman  as  much  as  we  must  believe 
from  the  .story,  even  her  presence,  had  she 
not  uttered  a  word,  would  have  been  as  ap¬ 
parent  to  him  as  the  fact  that  he  lived  or 
breathed. 

On  one  occasion  the  crafty  doctor  sits  in  the 
woods  upon  a  log,  with  the  blind  artist  on 
one  end  of  the  log  and  his  sweetheart  on  the 
other,  while  he  tries  to  persuade  the  artist  to 
receive  the  young  lady  again  into  his  life. 

Tlie  blind  man  stands  within  a  few  feet  of 
his  affinity,  yet  does  not  know  she  is  there. 

Now  the  blind  are  possessed  of  a  sense  of 
perception  of  solid  bodies  within  a  radius  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  which  would  have  told  him 
of  this  presence  had  not  his  aching  heart  told 
him  in  that  stead. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  of  all  Mrs. 
Barclay’s  imaginings  is  that  whereby  the  blind 
artist  sits  in  his  library  in  an  easy  chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  blue  string  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  ))iano,  a  green  one  to  the  typewriter, 
and  a  yellow  string  to  the  bookcase. 

To  one  who  without  sight  is  in  the  habit  of 
going  straight  to  whatevei’  he  wants  in  the 
liouse  and  ])utting  his  hand  on  it  without  any 
fuss,  of  going  into  the  street  unattended,  hail¬ 
ing  a  street  car,  and  doing  shopping  in  many 
stores  of  the  city  alone;  to  one  who  takes 
long  lecture  trips  traveling  unattended,  this 
sitting  in  the  library  with  a  colored  string  lead¬ 
ing  to  each  piece  of  furniture  is  the  funniest 
tiling  in  literature. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  .said  to  sliow 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  and  errors 
of  omi.ssion  and  coniinission  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public— which  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge 

“Cutsforth  (The  Blind  in  School  and  Society) 
claims  for  the  blind  an  uncanny  ability  not  only 
to  recognize  friends  but  to  detect  hidden  meanings 
which  the  speaker  has  no  intention  of  expressing. 


of  many  blind  individuals.  Strangely  * 
enough,  one  finds  the  same  difference  of 
opinion  among  superintendents  of  schools  ! 
for  the  blind  and  employers  of.  blind  \ 
workers.  Of  course,  such  people  do  not  I 
make  the  elementary  mistakes  about  the 
use  of  the  senses,  mechanical  skill,  etc. 
They  knotv  what  the  blind  can  do,  and  try 
to  inspire  them  to  attain  their  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  by  demanding  the  best,  assuring 
them  that  to  win  in  the  struggle  with  com¬ 
petitors  who  see  they  must  do  their  work 
better  than  the  .seeing.  But  w^e  are  all  so 
prone  to  generalize  that  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  persons  with  extended 
experience  with  the  blind  often  expressing 
very  decided  opinions  which  have  yet  to 
be  checked  up  by  scientific  methods.  We 
hear,  for  instance,  that  the  blind  are  gen¬ 
erally  trustful  and  cheerful,  as  the  deaf 
are  generally  distrustful  and  jealous;  that  i 
the  blind  are  difficult  to  manage  in  school 
or  in  shop ;  they  are  very  cautious  in  in¬ 
dustry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  super¬ 
intendents  of  long  experience  denying  the 
propriety  of  speaking  of  the  blind  as  a 
class.  Dr.  Burritt  says; 

...  In  sjiitc  of  its  freciuent  use  in  speech 
and  writing,  the  phrase  “the  blind”  cannot  be 
used  in  any  generic  sense;  there  is  no  such 
concept  as  “the  blind.”  Persons  without  sight 
differ,  precisely  as  those  who  see,  in  capabilities, 
in  tastes,  in  character — in  short  in  all  matters 
that  go  to  make  personality.  Some  have  keen 
intellects,  some  are  dull  and  almost  unteach- 
able;  some  have  a  good  deal  of  pride  about 
their  personal  appearance,  others  are  wholly 
devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  its  importance; 
some  have  strong,  sterling  characters,  others  are 
weak,  easily  led,  and  are  wholly  undependable. 

Dr.  French  carries  this  proposition  much 
farther. 

To  generalize  alxmt  the  blind  without  first 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  terms  blind  and 
blindness,  as  far  as  these  limits  are  pertinent 
to  the  study  undertaken,  is  as  dangerous  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  as  are  generaliza- 
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tions  about  any  other  heterogeneous  group. 
There  is,  firet  of  all,  “no  blind  as  a  class,”  and 
to  think  of  the  blind  as  such  is  to  miss  at  once 
one  of  the  greatest  fundamentals  of  their  edu¬ 
cation:  there  are  blind  individuals  and  small 
groups  of  blind  people;  but  at  best,  “the  blind 
as  a  class”  is  simply  a  convenient  collective 
term.  Again,  there  are  all  degrees  of  blindness 
just  as  there  are  varying  degrees  of  deafness, 
feeble-mindedness,  and  other  defects  in  human 
physical  equipment  or  mentality.  The  degree  of 
blindness  determines  to  a  very  great  extent  both 
the  intellectual  and  economic  and  social  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  individual  and  the  problems  to 
be  confronted  in  his  education.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  educationally  is  the  age  at  which  blind¬ 
ness  begins,  the  “early-blinded”  offering  a  set 
of  problems  quite  different  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  problems  offered  by  those 
losing  their  sight  after  a  number  of  years  of 
incalculable  formative  and  educational  value. 
Lastly,  the  cause  of  blindness  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant;  not  the  mere  disease  or  accident  caus¬ 
ing  blindness,  which  is  of  statistical  importance 
chiefly,  but  its  specific  effects  on  the  central 
ner\’ous  system,  on  the  remaining  senses  and  on 
bodily  health. 

Thus  in  considering  what  blindness  is,  we 
find  three  chief  lines  of  differentiation;  degree 
of  blindness,  age  of  becoming  blind,  and  the 
collateral  effects  of  the  cause  of  blindness. 

Of  course,  we  shall  always  use  “the 
blind”  in  popular  speech  just  as  we  use 
“the  young”  or  “the  old.”  We  are  per¬ 
haps  justified  in  saying  that  the  young 
take  greater  chances  with  automobiles, 
that  the  unmarried  take  greater  risks  with 
airplanes,  and  that  the  old  are  cautious  on 
slippery  pavements.  In  the  same  sense  we 
may  group  the  blind  together  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  fact  of  blindness  may 
handicap  them.  It  seems  quite  plain  that 
“the  blind”  have  a  dread  of  bumping 
into  things,  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
seeing,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  they 
are  more  cheerful  about  the  bumps  they 
get  than  Ls  true  of  seeing  people,  who  have 
the  experience  much  less  frequently.  But 
the  public  is  too  prone  to  widen  its  gener¬ 
alizations  and  deduce  corollaries  which 


are  not  justifiable.  Because  the  blind  share 
some  characteristic  in  common,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  share  others.  We  may 
speak  of  ‘  ‘  the  college  student,  ”  “  the  social 
worker,”  “the  teaeher,”  “the  minister” 
without  criticism  so  long  as  we  limit  our 
statements  to  the  special  elements  which 
they  share;  but  every  measurement  of  a 
group  of  college  students  or  ministers  or 
sales  clerks  shows  enormous  individual 
differences,  and,  outside  of  the  character¬ 
istic  which  they  share  in  common,  they 
may  be  as  unlike  as  they  are  alike  in  the 
central  trait.  For  scientific  purposes  “the 
blind”  is  hardly  more  significant  than 
“the  rich”  or  “the  highbrow.” 

In  Baldwin’s  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow  writes : 

The  serious,  thoughtful  literature  concerning 
the  blind  is  mainly  educational  in  character  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
in  past  times,  of  statistics  of  tbe  frequency, 
causes  and  kinds  of  blindness,  of  the  methods 
and  appliances  used  in  their  education  of  the 
management  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  of 
noteworthy  blind  persons,  and  the  like.  A  much 
more  limited  series  of  studies  relates  to  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  as  a  class.  The  prob¬ 
lems  include  the  effect  of  the  deprivation  of 
sight  upon  the  use  and  training  of  the  other 
senses;  the  precise  direction  in  which  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  touch  of  the  blind  excel  those  of  the 
seeing;  the  mental  peculiarities  of  imagination 
and  association,  memory  and  attention;  the  in- 
fiuence  of  blindness  upon  emotional  tempera¬ 
ments  and  the  like.  Persons  who  have  been 
both  blind  and  deaf  (and  dumb)  have  naturally 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  their  education  have  furnished  valu¬ 
able  illustrations  of  psychological  principles. 
Some  special  studies  have  also  been  made  upon 
the  dreams  of  the  blind. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  discouraging  in¬ 
troduction,  careful  search  has  revealed  a 
considerable  list  of  books  and  articles  deal¬ 
ing  more  or  less  scientifically  with  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  blindness.  The  reader  must  be 
cautioned,  however,  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  what  Leta  S.  Hollingworth  has 
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called  the  “literature  of  opinion”  and  the 
“literature  of  fact.”  Mrs.  Hollingworth 
traces  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  men¬ 
tal  differences  of  the  sexes  to  the  failure 
in  distinguishing  the.se  two  types  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  literature  of  opinion  (she  writes)  includes 
all  written  statements,  made  by  scientific  men 
and  others,  not  baswl  on  experimental  evidence. 
...  By  the  literature  of  fact  is  meant  those 
written  statements  based  on  experimental  data, 
which  have  been  obtained  under  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  conditions,  and  which  may  be  verified 
by  anyone  comi)etent  to  understand  and  criti¬ 
cize  them. 

We  shall  quote  from  literature  of  both 
kinds.  The  literature  of  opinion  will  show 
us  what  is  commonly  thought  and  said 
about  the  blind,  and  Avill  raise  problenus 
for  discussion  and  experimentation ;  the 
literature  of  fact,  so  far  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  is  the  only  source  for  the  reliable 
solution  of  our  problems  and  constitutes 
all  the  genuine  “psychology  of  the  blind” 
that  is  at  present  available.  The  literature 
of  both  kinds  would  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able,  according  to  Steinberg,  if  writers  on 
the  blind  knew  more  psychology'  and  the 
psychologists  knew  more  about  the  mental 
life  of  the  blind. 

Steinberg’s  historical  review  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  of  interest  in  the 
blind  will  serve  as  an  excellent  orientation. 

In  ancient  times  the  observation  that  a  higher 
concentration  was  jm.ssiljle  if  sensory  stimula¬ 
tion  was  reduced,  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  blind  might  be  accom- 
l)anied  by  a  wonderful  inner  illumination. 
Hence  poets,  minstrels,  and  seers  were  deemed 
fortunate  if  they  were  blind  and  legend  has 
it  that  Democritus,  acting  upon  this  theory, 
had  himself  blinded  in  order  the  better  to  carry 
on  his  investigations.  Most  of  the  blind,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  as  miserable  beggars,  showing  no 
trace  of  inner  illumination,  so  that  the  occa¬ 
sional  gifted  individuals  among  them,  who  as 
a  matter  of  fact  were  generally  adult  before 
they  lost  their  sight,  were  all  the  more  praised 


and  their  attainments  pointed  out  in  proof  of  L  the 
the  popular  belief.  f  tern 

In  the  middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  blind  i  edu 
was  no  better:  in  fact  they  labored  under  an  f  the 
added  handicap  for  they  were  regarded  as  suf-  j  eral 
fering  a  special  punisliment  from  the  Deity,  (  cert 
becoming  thus  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  Sta 
all  powerful,  pitiless  judge.  Their  mental  states  I  1 
were  considered  only  in  edifying  discussions  in  I  con 

which  they  were  consoled  for  their  present  '  hlii 
earthly  need  by  the  hope  of  heavenly  bliss.  tro 

Blindness  first  became  a  topic  for  scientific  r  act 
discussion  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  rea 
tury  when  students  of  the  problem  of  space  ab< 
perception  sought  to  explain  the  relation  of  an 

tactual  to  visual  space  by  asking  how  con-  by 

genitally  blind  persons  whose  sight  had  been  in§ 

given  them  through  a  surgical  operation  would  pei 

leact  to  the  first  objects  observed  through  their  h  of 

eyes.  This  discussion  was  begun  by  Molyneui’s  I  ev( 

question  to  the  English  philosopher,  John  ty"] 

Locke.  “Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  of 

adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  be-  th( 

tween  a  cube  and  a  sphere  ...  so  as  to  tell  su: 

when  he  felt  the  one  or  the  other,  which  is  the  ea 

cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  the  cube  and  ^  \vi 

the  sphere  placed  on  a  table  and  the  blind  man  .  ps 

to  be  made  to  see :  query,  whether  by  his  sight,  j  th 

before  he  touched  them,  he  could  distinguish  '  lui 

and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  and  which  the  lie 

cube”?  Molyneux  answered  “No”  and  Locke  in 

agreed  with  him.  The  question  was  warmly  de-  t  th 

bated  upon  theoretical  grounds  and  when  a  few  st 

years  later  it  became  possible  to  give  sight  T1 

through  surgery  to  persons  with  congenital  cat-  ^  cl 

aract,  careful  studies  were  made  of  the  actions  re 

and  remarks  of  the  patients  when  first  allowed  I 
to  see.  We  shall  refer  to  these  records  extend-  si 
ing  from  Chesselden’s  case  in  1728  to  the  latest  tl 
published  observations,  in  our  later  discussion  aj 
of  space  perception.  w 

A  wider  circle  of  students  now  became  inter-  i  a 

ested  in  the  blind  and  various  works  were  writ-  1  t( 

ten  about  them,  such  as  Diderot’s  Lettres  s»r  d 

7c, s-  Areugles  H  Vusage  de  ceux  qui  voient,  (Lon-  o 

don,  1749.  Diderot  directed  attention  to  the 
])eculiarities  of  mental  life  resulting  from  the  tl 

loss  of  vision,  and  although  he  fell  into  some  c 

gross  errors  (such  as  the  claim  that  the  blind  i  s 

are  lacking  in  modesty  and  sympathy),  his  book  ;  t 

directed  the  current  of  discussion  into  the  wider  [  1 

channel  of  the  total  adjustment  of  the  blind  to  s  f 

their  environment.  His  positions  on  various  c 

])oints  were  hotly  contested  by  the  early  teach-  1  i 

ers  of  the  blind,  but  the  arousal  of  interest  in  i 
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the  blind  led  to  the  first  attempts  at  their  sys¬ 
tematic  education.  In  1784  Haiiy  began  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  sev¬ 
eral  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in 
certain  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States. 

To  combat  various  common  presuppositions 
concerning  the  blind,  the  early  teachers  of  the 
blind  prefaced  their  books  with  voluminous  in¬ 
troductions  in  which  they  described  the  chief 
activities  of  the  blind — how  they  can  learn  to 
read  embossed  print,  how  they  find  their  way 
about  in  strange  places,  etc. — and  attempted 
an  explanation  of  these  surprising  achievements 
by  appeal  to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  senses  were  especially  quickened  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  vision.  The  “vicariate 
of  the  senses”  as  it  was  called,  was  expressed 
even  in  quantitative  terms; — reading  raised 
type  which  demanded  a  heightened  sensitivity 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  becomes  possible  through 
the  release  of  energy  which  seeing  persons  con¬ 
sume  in  using  their  eyes.  The  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  modeled  closely  upon  those  used 
with  the  seeing  instead  of  being  based  upon  a 
psychology  of  the  blind.  The  development  of 
the  use  of  tactual  type  is  an  illuminating  il¬ 
lustration  of  this.  At  first  it  was  thought  suf¬ 
ficient  to  raise  the  ordinary  printed  letters  and 
make  them  a  little  larger  without  any  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  analyzing  their  complicated 
structure  and  minor  differences  through  touch. 
The  braille  dot  system,  which  was  based  on  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  linoitations  of  finger 
reading  was  for  many  years  neglected. 

Besides  the  vicariate  of  the  senses  and  the  as¬ 
sumed  similarity  of  the  spacial  ideas  attained 
through  sight  and  touch,  the  early  blind  ped¬ 
agogues  discussed  also  the  mental  functions 
which  often  give  the  personality  of  the  blind 
a  peculiar  character,  but  their  work  was  limited 
to  the  report  of  carefully  observed  biit  isolated 
details,  and  lacked  systematic  conclusiveness, 
often  falling  to  the  level  of  anecdote. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  blind  became  the  subjects  of  scientific  psy¬ 
chological  investigation.  At  first  the  fineness  of 
sensory  discrimination  attracted  most  atten¬ 
tion;  more  recently  the  way  in  which  the  blind 
build  up  their  perceptions  of  space.  The  higher 
faculties  of  the  blind  have  as  yet  received  little 
attention  of  a  systematic  sort,  though  there  are 
many  discussions  based  on  casual  observation 
many  of  which  have  been  written  by  authors 


without  vision  and  without  a  sufficient  scien¬ 
tific  background. 

A  blind  man  who  has  made  a  success  in 
life  is  quoted  as  saying,  “The  blind  can  do 
anything  but  see.”  Are  the  blind  like  the 
seeing  in  everything  except  the  loss  of 
vision  1  Are  the  assumed  differences  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  general,  i.e.,  among 
a  thousand  blind  persons  taken  at  random 
would  you  find  as  many  differences  in 
ability  and  character  as  you  would  among 
a  thousand  seeing  persons  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom?  Are  the  differences  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  characterize  the  blind  simply  the 
result  of  a  change  of  interest,  training, 
practice,  etc.,  necessitated  by  their  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  does 
blindness  cause  the  development  of  new 
powers  and  the  blossoming  of  unusual 
elements  in  character?  Are  the  blind,  as 
some  of  them  assert,  “ihs#  folks  in  the 
dark”? 

Science  cannot  answer  questions  in  bulk. 
Its  first  work  is  always  to  analyze  the  com¬ 
plex  situation  and  see  how  its  special 
technique  can  be  applied  to  one  factor  and 
then  to  another,  in  isolation.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  psychology 
of  the  blind,  we  must  first  adopt  a  scheme 
of  analysis  and  classification,  and  then 
bring  together  under  each  head  the  claims 
of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  about  the  blind, 
and  oppose  to  this  all  the  evidence  that 
we  can  derive  from  the  scientific  literature 
of  fact  based  on  careful  experimentation. 

As  a  guide  for  our  treatment  we  have 
taken  the  principal  topics  of  normal  gen¬ 
eral  psychology.  Under  each  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  what  is  thought  and  wdiat  is  known 
about  the  mental  life  of  the  blind.  Our 
discussions  will  deal  in  succession  with  the 
sensory  life,  sensory -motor  and  perceptual 
learning,  perception,  attention,  memory, 
imagination,  intelligence,  reasoning,  emo¬ 
tional  and  volitional  life,  and  personality 
of  the  blind. 
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SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

By  Ben  Purse 


WHEN  we  speak  of  welfare  work  as 
undertaken  in  England  and  Wales, 
we  envisage  arrangements  that  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  comprehensive  and  as  complete  as 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  operating  the  system 
are  necessarily  satisfied  that  it  is  so  per¬ 
fected  as  not  to  be  capable  of  further 
developments.  We  know  too  well  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  shortcomings  of  even  the  most 
wisely  conceived  arrangements  to  experi¬ 
ence  any  degree  of  self-satisfaction,  for  we 
are  all  the  time  looking  abroad  for  new 
ideas  and  opportunities  for  utilizing  the 
experience  of  others  in  order  that  our  own 
system  may  be  made  less  vulnerable. 

Some  years  ago  I  contributed  an  article^ 
to  the  Outlook  which  described  in  detail 
the  progress  we  had  made  under  our  Poor 
Law  system,  and  noted  in  passing  that, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  our  Blind 
Persons  Act,  the  time  must  speedily  come 
when  the  blind  would  be  removed  from 
the  purview  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  as  yet  that  this 
condition  has  been  entirely  fulfilled,  it  is 
true  to  observe  that  comparatively  few 
cases  are  now  dealt  with  by  our  Public 
Assistance  Committees.  The  overwhelming 
proportion  of  them  are  entrusted  to  the 
special  organizations  undertaking  welfare 


*  See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  September,  1927, 
pp.  44  ol. 

*  For  a  general  aeeount  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  England,  see  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1932,  pp.  146-151. 


work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Where  it  is 
otherwise  and  the  assistance  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  invoked,  there  are  special  and  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  for  this  procedure  being 
requisitioned. 

Prior  to  1929^  our  Ministry  of  Health 
administered  grants  for  the  various  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction  to 
those  who  knew  in  an  intimate  sense  the 
need  of  the  various  services  which  were 
being  performed.  As  an  instrument  of 
economy,  however,  and  in  order  to  realize 
other  political  objectives,  a  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed  in  1929  under  which 
a  block  grant  was  substituted  for  the  per 
capita  arrangements,  and  although  we 
have  not,  even  in  these  difficult  times, 
ceased  to  expand  our  various  services,  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  somewhat  slowed 
down  because  the  Government  grant  did 
not  provide  adequately  for  the  expanding 
service,  and  all  new  developments  had  to 
be  financed  by  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities.  When  all  due  allow¬ 
ances  are  made,  however,  for  the  slowing- 
down  of  the  administrative  machine,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities  may  be  said 
to  have  responded  generously  to  the  in¬ 
creased  calls  for  help,  and  the  growing 
expenditure  incurred  by  them  is  the  most 
substantial  evidence  of  their  good  will  and 
the  confidence  they  are  manifesting  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  work  that  is  being  dis¬ 
charged. 

During  the  course  of  this  article,  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  respect  to 
such  expenditure  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  large  sums  that  are'  now  being  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  on  the  provision  of 
pensions  for  the  blind  and  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  various  services  for  which  the 
block  grant  is  available. 

In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  notice  the  increased  responsibility  that 
has  devolved  upon  the  agencies  undertak¬ 
ing  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  by 
reason  of  the  large  numbers  of  those  who 
have  to  be  provided  for. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
when  figures  have  been  presented  on  this 
subject,  that  the  returns  show  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  on  the  increase  in  Britain.  This  is 
certainly  not  true;  quite  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  within  recent  years  the  numbers  of 
non-seeing  people  who  have  reported  to 
the  agencies  and  who  have  been  certified  as 
blind  show  substantial  increases,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  better  system  of  registration 
and  to  the  all-important  fact  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  welfare  work  now  available  is  de¬ 
signed  to  confer  benefits  upon  all  neces¬ 
sitous  persons  who  are  so  registered.  Hence, 
there  is  every  reason  to  make  such  cases 
known  to  the  authorities  because  of  the 
benefits  that  are  likely  to  be  derived. 


Year  of 

Blind 

Ratio  to 
General 

Return 

Population 

Population 

1919 . 

25,840 

1  :  1,451 

1920 . 

30,785 

1  :  1,219 

1921 . 

34,894 

1  :  1,086 

1923 . 

36,518 

1  :  1,052 

1925 . 

42,140 

1  :  923 

1927 . 

46,822 

1  :  835 

1929 . 

52,727 

1  :  749 

1932 . 

62,079 

1  :  648 

The  above  table  graphically  discloses 
the  increases  that  have  taken  place,  and 


the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  the  circum¬ 
stances  already  referred  to,  otherwise  he 
is  likely  to  gather  a  wrong  impression 
from  the  statistics. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  be  alarmed  at  these 
apparent  increases,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  census  returns  never  accurately 
reflected  the  position  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity.  This  fact  was  generally  recognized 
— so  much  so  that,  when  it  was  decided  to 
arrange  for  independent  registration  of 
members  of  the  blind  community,  the  re¬ 
turn  on  the  census  paper  was  no  longer 
required. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  a 
period  of  twelve  years  we  have  reached 
something  like  complete  ascertainment  of 
the  numbers  of  blind  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  in  future  our  system  of 
registration  will  only  reflect  those  increases 
which  are  incidental  to  the  general  growth 
of  the  population,  while  w’e  may  reasonably 
look  for  reduction  in  numbers  owing  to 
preventive  work,  more  particularly  under 
certain  well-defined  age  periods. 

Our  statistical  calcidations  are  of  im¬ 
portance  because  they  enable  us  to  say 
quite  definitely  what  should  be  done  at 
certain  age  periods  in  respect  to  education, 
training,  emploj^ment,  and  provision  for 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  transmit 
their  capacities  into  channels  of  economic 
utility.  This  point  of  view  is  reflected  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  w’e  are  able  at  a 
glance  to  know  whether  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred  by  the  State,  the  Local  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  voluntary  agencies  is 
being  justified  by  the  results  that  are  being 
obtained. 

In  the  year  1914  the  agencies  undertak¬ 
ing  blind  welfare  work  in  England  and 
Wales  provided  employment  for  about 
1,350  non-seeing  persons.  There  are  no  ex¬ 
act  statistics  available  showing  the  num¬ 
bers  employed  elsewhere  than  under  the 
control  of  the  agencies,  but  it  is  certain 
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'  that  not  more  than  about  700  could  be  ac- 
'  counted  for  at  the  period  mentioned.  The 
census  returns  for  England  and  Wales  in 
i  1911  show  a  very  much  larger  number, 

"  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  definition 
of  blindness  was  in  operation  and  that  all 
manner  of  cases  were  included  of  persons 
who  were  suffering  from  myopia  and  other 
eye  defects  (but  were  not  actually  blind), 
the  figures  at  this  period  must  be  largely 
discounted. 

The  table  below  will  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  service,  while  at  the  same 
time  indicating  how%  under  a  much  im¬ 
proved  system  of  registration,  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  in  a  more  detailed  fashion  the 
e.\act  circumstances  of  all  blind  persons  in 
the  country  who  are  beneficiaries  under  the 
scheme  of  welfare  work.  The  problem  is 
not  only  one  of  ascertainment  but  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility  in 
J  that  the  knowledge  of  circumstances  re¬ 
quires  action  in  order  that  the  objects  and 

I  purposes  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  may  be 
met  and  fully  discharged. 

Consideration  of  the  figures  given 
^  will  at  once  awaken  a  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  expenditure  that  has  been, 
-  and  is  being,  incurred  in  order  that  train- 
I  ing  and  employment  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  all  who  have  the  capacity  to 
engage  in  useful  vocations,  while  it  will  be 
of  equal  interest  to  readers  of  tbe  Outlook 
to  know  how  we  are  endeavoring  to  deal 
with  the  very  large  percentage  of  unem¬ 


ployable  blind  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
and  for  whom  provision  has  to  be  made 
independent  of,  and  apart  from,  the  means 
that  are  employed  for  dealing  with  those 
in  other  categories. 

Our  total  expenditure  on  all  these  serv¬ 
ices  cannot  now  be  much  less  than 
£1,650,000  per  annum,  and  for  such  a  large 
item  of  costs  we  must  of  nece.ssity  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  money  is  being  wisely 
spent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
iintil  the  year  1919  that  grants  in  aid  of 
the  various  services  were  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  in  that  year  the 
sum  did  not  exceed  £14,500. 

In  the  following  year,  1920,  when  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  was  pa.ssed,  an  impetus 
was  given  to  expenditure  from  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local  resources,  and  the  various 
services  correspondingly  expanded  until 
1929.  In  that  year,  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  and 
national  expenditure  was  fixed  for  a  period 
of  years.  Although  the  services  continue  to 
expand,  the  responsibility’  of  such  develop¬ 
ments  has  now  to  be  met  largely  by  the 
County’  and  County  Borough  Authorities, 
the  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
being  now  almost  static. 

This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  State  pensions  for  the  blind, 
however.  Every’  increase  in  this  direction 
must,  of  course,  be  borne  by  the  national 
exchequer.  The  total  annual  charge  for  this 
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(Trained  No  Tr.\ining 

BUT  Un-  Under  but  Unemploy 

Year  E.mployed  employed  Training  Trainable  able 

„  1923  .  8,235  880  1,246  889  20,759 

B  1925  .  8,840  734  1,621  1,142  26,826 

1927 .  9,159  635  1,704  845  31,667 

1929  .  9,548  366  1,876  678  37,563 

1932  .  9,124  374  1,619  643  48,028 
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purpose  was  stated  to  be,  on  March  31, 
1932,  £525,000.  According  to  the  latest  re¬ 
turns  there  were,  at  this  period,  24,313 
blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
seventy,  so  that  on  that  date  nearly  87  per 
cent  of  those  within  the  eligible  ages  were 
receiving  benefit  under  this  Section  of  the 
Act.  The  remaining  13  per  cent  were,  pre¬ 
sumably,  not  eligible  for  pensions,  owing 
to  the  possession  of  means  in  excess  of 
those  allowed  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  or  for  other  reasons. 

As  illustrating  the  growth  of  public  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  various  services  for  the 
blind,  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
Government  reports  and  other  authorita¬ 
tive  documents,  will  be  of  interest : 


Expended 

Expended 

BY  Ministry 

BY  Local 

Year 

OF  Health 

Authorities 

1921-22.... 

.  £  69,886 

£  14,671 

1922-23.... 

75,445 

47,106 

1923-24  . , . . 

83,470 

71,805 

1924-25.... 

94,970 

102,910 

1925-26.... 

103,994 

135,946 

1926-27.... 

112,510 

198,484 

1927-28... 

120,550 

258,308 

1928-29... 

126,029 

326,799 

1929-30... 

131,368 

431,000‘ 

’  Approximate. 


Authoritative  figures  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  for  later  periods,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  contributions  from  local  authorities  are 
concerned.  Under  the  Local  Government 
Act  it  will  be  difficult  in  future  to  separate 
State  grants  from  those  made  by  County 
and  County  Borough  Authorities,  but  suf¬ 
ficient  will  have  been  said  to  indicate  that 
these  expanding  services  are  requiring  ever 
more  and  more  money  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  example,  the  six  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  comprising  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Cumberland,  expended 


in  1931-32,  £424,667,  while  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  1932-33  is  £453,705.  The 
total  number  of  blind  persons  in  this  area 
for  1931-32  is  given  as  19,883,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  blind  population  i 
of  England  and  Wales. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
items  of  expenditure  are  out  of  proportion 
to  the  sums  being  provided  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  for  this  area  comprises  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centers,  and 
services  to  the  blind  are  maintained  at  a 
higher  level  there  than  is  possible  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  value  of  taxable  property  is 
lower,  and  funds  are,  therefore,  more 
limited. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
mere  expenditure  of  money  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  guarantee  an  efficient  service  and 
we  must,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  money  available  is  yielding  satisfactory 
results,  for,  if  it  is  otherwise,  the  sources 
of  assistance  will  soon  disappear. 

An  analysis  of  expenditure  shows  that 
about  71  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  England 
and  Wales  are  classified  as  unemployable. 
This  means  that  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  must  of  necessity  be  expended 
upon  their  maintenance,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  great  problem  to  which  we  have 
to  address  ourselves  is  that  of  ascertaining 
that  all  persons  who  are  receiving  grants 
as  ‘  ‘  unemployable  ’  ’  are  incapable,  through 
lack  of  dexterity,  multiple  defects,  or  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  of  giving  some  eco¬ 
nomic  return  for  the  subsistence  grants 
that  are  provided. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
spheres  of  employment  must  be  so  extended 
as  to  afford  increased  opportunities  to  a 
larger  number  of  persons  than  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  workshops  for  the  blind.  It 
would  be  ungracious  not  to  admit  quite 
frankly  that  many  agencies  undertaking 
blind  welfare  work  in  England  and  Wales 
have  realized  for  some  time  past  the  neces- 
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sity  for  action  in  this  direction,  but  the 
opportunities  for  developing  additional 
facilities  have  been  lacking,  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  acute  industrial  depression  through 
which  we  are  passing.  Nevertheless,  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  we  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  decisive  action  to  be  taken  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Tn  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  been  actively  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  some  time  past  and  has  achieved 
results  in  several  important  directions, 
which  need  to  be  more  systematically  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  firmly  believe  in  the 
possibilities  of  promoting  and  establishing 
the  economic  independence  of  the  blind 
are  naturally  concerned  with  the  tenden¬ 
cies  that  are  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
various  schemes  of  welfare  work  under¬ 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  woi-ld. 
It  is  frankly  recognized  by  those  closely 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  special 
workshops  for  the  blind  that  these  under¬ 
takings  are  very  costly  and  oftentimes  re¬ 
quire  more  substantial  subsidies  than 
would  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  re¬ 
muneration  they  yield  to  the  blind  opera¬ 
tive. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  present 
development  wdien  we  can  with  safety,  or 
with  any  conceivable  advantage,  dispen.se 
with  these  organizations.  For  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  their  maintenance  is  as  essential  as  is 
the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  provision 
of  technical  education. 

In  common  wdth  many  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple.  we  hold  that  subsidized  labor,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  blind  workers,  represents  but 
a  phase  in  our  economic  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  The  ideal  toward  whieh  we  are 
moving  is  surely  to  promote  and  foster 
such  occupations  as  will  be  capable  of 
yielding  a  reasonable  return  for  the  serv¬ 


ices  that  are  rendered,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  charitable  aid.  There  is  a  reliable 
historical  background  which  warrants  our 
assuming  that  our  ideal  is  not  impossible 
of  attainment. 

In  the  meantime,  it  must  not  be  as.sumed 
that  we  are  attempting  to  undermine  the 
value  of  the  special  workshops.  We  believe 
them  to  be  an  integral  part  of  any  well- 
considered,  well-applied  scheme  of  welfare 
work,  and  do  not  envisage  any  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  near  future  that  are  likely  to 
supersede  this  service.  Even  if  we  could 
place  a  very  much  larger  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  ordinary  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  we  would  still  require  the  special 
workshops  because  they  are  capable  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  numbers  of  non-seeing  people  who 
po.ssess  the  capacity  of  engaging  in  the 
pursuits  that  are  generally  practiced  in 
these  establishments.  We  anticipate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  level 
of  craftsmanship  will  be  so  improved,  and 
the  occupations  practiced  will  be  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  such  economic  utility,  as  to 
yield  reasonable  wage  standards  that  are 
determined  and  influenced  solely  by  the 
current  conditions  of  the  labor  market. 

In  Germany’,  even  though  the  law  for 
the  employment  of  the  disabled  is  in  force, 
there  is  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
which  is  occupied  by  workshops  for  the 
blind.  So  that  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
people  talk  glibly  about  the  disappearance 
of  special  workshops,  they  do  so  without 
having  properly  informed  themselves  of 
the  relative  importance  of  this  form  of 
institutional  development. 

It  may  reasonably’  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  greatest  use  is  made  of  these 
organizations.  The  industries  practiced  are 
comparatively’  few  in  number  and,  with 
perhaps  two  notable  exceptions,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  pursuits  that  have  been 
followed  for  the  past  fifty  years  by  blind 
employees.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
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that  there  have  always  been  far-reaching 
objections  made  to  increasing  tbe  number 
of  seeing  workers  engaged  in  the  special 
workshops,  but  our  view  is  that  those  who 
adopt  such  an  attitude  do  so  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  in  that  we  believe  if 
workshop  managers  were  free  to  engage  a 
larger  number  of  seeing  workers  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  they  could  so  reshape  their 
industrial  pursuits  as  to  bring  into  the 
service  of  the  blind  a  larger  number  of 
occupations,  increasing  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  goods  produced,  and,  as  w'e 
believe,  absorbing  more  of  the  labor  of  the 
blind  by  this  process.  In  other  words,  we 
are  convinced  that  if  modern  requirements 
are  to  be  met  we  must  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  greater  division  of  labor.  If  we  could 
employ  three  blind  workers  to  every 
sighted  employee,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
object  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 

Speaking  generally,  modern  workshops 
are  commodious,  well-appointed  establish¬ 
ments,  capable  of  housing  other  and  addi¬ 
tional  industries.  With  a  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  blind  and  sighted  labor,  the  basis 
of  indastrial  employment  could  be  broad¬ 
ened  almost  without  limit,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  absorb  much  more 
emi)loyment  by  a  multiplication  of  the 
jiursuits  to  be  practiced.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  say  that  special  workshops  are  an 
integral  part  of  welfare  w^ork.  We  would 
be  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  however,  if 
they  were  to  remain,  as  heretofore,  with  a 
narrow  outlook,  hampered  by  all  sorts  of 


inhibitions  that  are  calculated  to  restrict 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  and  confine  the 
activities  of  the  blind  worker  to  those  cir¬ 
cumscribed  avenues  where  only  the  Cin¬ 
derella  occupations  of  industry  can  be 
practiced. 

It  is  for  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
employment  we  plead,  and  for  a  wider 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  blind 
by  utilizing  such  services  as  they  can  give 
in  the  professions,  in  industry,  and  in  com¬ 
merce.  We  must  steadfastly  refuse  to  be  i 
influenced  by  the  cramping  and  stultifying 
inhibitions  which  have  only  too  frequently 
impeded  development  in  the  pa.st  decade. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  economic  blizzard 
through  which  we  are  pa.ssing  precludes  us 
from  insisting  upon  the  development  of 
facilities  for  employment  of  the  blind,  but 
there  surely  is  an  effective  and  conclusive  i 
reply  to  this  point  of  view.  The  blind  man  j 
is  a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the  same  sense 
that  other  men  are,  and  he  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  a  fair  opportunity  in  order 
that  he  may  win  for  himself  a  decent 
standard  of  life.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
special  organizations  to  emphasize  this 
point  of  view  even  in  the  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  through  which  we  are  passing,  for  the 
temporal  needs  of  the  blind  worker  are  not 
less  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  More-  , 
over,  it  is  an  accepted  axiom  by  many  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers,  that  the  application  of  i 
science  to  industry  should  aid  the  blind  i 
operative  in  attaining  a  reasonably  high 
standard  of  economic  efficiency.  i 


A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRAINING 


By  WiLUAM 

IT  IS  very  difficult,  in  considering  any 
problems  educational  in  nature,  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  one  should  survey  the  poten¬ 
tialities  arising  out  of  present  situations  or 
!  analyze  effects  and  seek  in  these  analyses 
a  new  approach.  The  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  fascinating  study,  and  one  can 
while  away  many  hours  in  discussions, 
without  establishing  concrete  determinants. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  results  than  in  theories  which, 
while  pointing  to  a  Utopia  of  the  future, 

•  accomplLsh  little  in  the  present  existence. 

!  There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  perceiving 
of  objectives  and  the  translation  of  these 
objectives  into  the  established  order  of 
things.  We  are  all  agreed  that  present 
methods  in  education  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  We  realize  the  inadequacy  of  an 
educational  program  which  fits  the  child 
for  college  and  then  leaves  him  to  shift 
for  himself.  We  readily  admit  that  the  pro¬ 
fessions  today  are  overcrowded,  and  yet 
,  our  professional  schools  each  year  are 
thronged  to  capacity.  We  encourage  our 
I  youth  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  that  they 
.  may  be  better  able  to  take  their  places  in 
the  social  order.  We  preach  the  doctrine  of 
a  richer  existence,  of  recognition  of  finer 
I  things,  of  the  joys  of  self-expression;  then 
'  sentence  our  disciples  to  cab-driving  or 
street-corner  fiddling  for  a  livelihood.  For 
far  too  long  we  have  viewed  the  problem 
of  training  as  one  which  can  be  solved  by 
axioms  and  corollaries.  We  have  made  edu¬ 
cation  a  mass  procedure.  We  have  fash¬ 
ioned  for  the  social  structure  round  pegs 
where  square  ones  were  needed  and  won¬ 
dered  why  they  did  not  fit.  In  this  day  of 
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machine  production,  standardization  has 
penetrated  even  into  the  business  of  fash¬ 
ioning  individuals.  We  know  that  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit  which  rules  our  universe  has 
made  none  of  us  alike  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  Why,  then,  should  we  believe  that 
our  inner  fabrics  are  all  cut  on  the  same 
pattern  ? 

When  we  finally  recognize  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  training,  whether  the  subject  be 
blind  or  seeing,  is  one  of  adjustment — ad¬ 
justment  to  his  personality,  adjustment  to 
his  background,  adjustment  to  his  ap¬ 
parent  capabilities — only  then  have  we 
achieved  the  first  step  toward  the  .solution. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  what  is  true  in  the 
case  of  seeing  children  or  adults  is  equally 
true  is  the  ease  of  the  blind.  The  problem 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  field,  nor  is  its  solu¬ 
tion  more  difficult  in  the  final  analysis. 
True,  there  are  only  some  twenty  to  thirty 
distinct  occupations  open  to  the  blind, 
whereas  there  are  two  or  three  thousand 
available  to  the  seeing.  But  the  blind  child 
or  adult  is  as  much  a  human  being  as  his 
seeing  brother  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
weaknesses  and  endowed  with  the  same 
shortcomings.  Laziness,  lack  of  self-respect, 
unreliability  in  the  face  of  trust  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  Maladjustments  are  too  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  various  social  strata  of  both 
groups. 

These  factors  must  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  before  any  degree  of  success 
can  be  attained.  We  can  not  afford  to 
ignore  or  seek  to  justify  by  excuses  a  trait 
in  one  who  is  blind,  when  that  trait  would 
speedily  prejudice  us  against  its  possessor 
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were  he  seeing.  In  iiiy  limited  contact  in 
this  work,  I  have  found  that  we  who  have 
tlie  interests  of  the  blind  at  heart  are  often 
prone  to  minimize  those  things  which 
should  be  danger  signals,  and  so,  of  course, 
bring  ourselves  to  ultimate  disaster  in  our 
attempts  to  give  assistance.  Our  training 
problem  cannot  show  definite  accomplish¬ 
ment  unless  we  use  our  tools  wisely  and 
build  with  good  material.  Any  human  be¬ 
ing  posse.s.sed  of  tbe  desire  to  do  sometbing. 
and  equipped  with  enough  of  his  senses  to 
enable  him  to  realize  that  desire  under  .sane 
guidance,  is  good  material. 

It  Ls  axiomatic  that  the  behavior  of  the 
child — his  every  action  properly  inter¬ 
preted — will  forecast  his  future  capabili¬ 
ties.  Without  the  desire  to  do,  there  can 
be  no  accomplishment.  It  is  our  duty  to 
acquaint  our  people  with  their  possibilities 
and  to  enable  them  by  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  realize  tbe.se  possibilities.  How 
well  are  we  doing  this  ? 

For  many  years  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  criticize— let  me  quote  from  a  survey 
made  as  early  as  1905 : 

Many  of  the  .states  have  been  generous  in 
their  provasion  for  the  education  of  the  young 
blind.  At  the  close  of  the  school  period  of 
their  lives,  however,  at  the  most  critical  junc- 
ture  when  their  whole  future  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  in  this  country  intelligent  interest  seems 
suddenly  to  cease  .  .  .  the  blind  have  outgrown 
the  school,  and  we  have  no  place  for  them  in 
the  active  world.  .  .  .  They  have  no  business 
training.  Many  of  them  have  no  profession, 
most  of  them  no  trade.  Some  of  them  have 
been  ambitious  students  in  music  and  piano¬ 
tuning,  hut  unfortunately  most  of  them  are 
poor  and  without  friends.  They  may  be  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  work,  but  to  get  started 
and  established  is  an  almost  impossible  task. 
If  the  school  training  has  been  in  music,  which 
is  usual  if  a  correct  ear  and  any  natural  ability 
are  found,  there  still  remains  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  pianos  or  organs  to  play;  and 
lacking  the  opportunity,  the  costly  training 
given  them  by  the  state  goes  for  nothing,  and 
a  life  of  unwilling  dependence  follows. 


How  much  of  this  is  an  indictment  of 
schools  for  the  blind  ?  The  most  that  can  be 
asked  of  them  is  that  they  provide  practi¬ 
cal  and  suitable  trades  adjusted  to  the 
farthest  degree  to  the  social  order  of  which 
their  charges  must  become  a  part.  Under 
our  present  edueational  set-up,  there  is  no 
oi)portunity  for  complete  individualization. 

The  ever  increasing  popularity  of  voca-  : 
tional  guidance  in  the  public  school  sys-  \ 
terns  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  it  is  1 
to  be  hoped  that  our  schools  will  be  heirs  ^ 
of  all  that  is  proved  worth  while.  Certainly  . 
the  basic  elements  remain  the  same :  origi-  I 
nality  is  to  be  cberished,  abilities  must  not  I 
be  exploited  without  consideration  of  de-  j 
mands.  Superior  intelligence  does  not  make 
entrance  into  a  profession  mandatory  or  || 
even,  in  many  cases,  desirable.  If  there  is 
one  criticism  to  be  made  of  our  blind  to¬ 
day,  it  is  this :  that  whenever  they  find 
themselves  academically  proficient,  they 
close  their  ears  to  everything  but  the  siren 
call  of  a  professional  career.  They  do  not 
consider  that  success  in  the  practice  of  law, 
for  example,  depends  on  more  than  out¬ 
standing  mental  gymnastics.  They  believe 
that,  if  by  book  or  crook  they  can  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  years’  credit  and  an 
LL.B.,  their  future  is  assured.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  seeing  people  spend  many  years  ' 
after  their  admission  to  the  profession  in 
practice  before  they  arrive  at  financial  se¬ 
curity.  There  are  successful  blind  lawyers 
— outstanding  men.  We  are  proud  of  them. 
They  show  what  our  people  can  do  when 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  but  they  are  I 
not  proof  of  the  fact  that  all  blind  men  of 
equal  intelligence  can  attain  the  same  pin¬ 
nacle  of  success.  That  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  once  a  school  teacher  the  same  as  I,  j 
does  not  justify  me  in  the  belief  that  I 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly  pos-  ; 
sessed  of  great  mental  ability.  He  is  such 
a  man  as  would  succeed  in  a  vocation  which 
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does  not  require  a  Ion"  apprenticeship  with 
small  return.  That  man  is  destitute  today. 
He  has  been  forced  to  descend  to  measures 
scarcely  compatible  with  his  educational 
attainments.  He  has  more  degrees  than  a 
college  educator.  Only  the  Lord  and  he 
know  why  he  secured  them.  Had  he  faced 
his  problem  squarely,  he  would  not  be  a 
problem  for  our  organization  today.  The 
fact  that  A  .studied  chiropractic  and  in  due 
time  established  himself  in  the  community 
and,  through  money  received  from  his  im¬ 
mediate  relatives,  was  enabled  to  continue 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
etforts  made  him  self-supporting,  .scarcely 
justifies  young  B  in  I'efusing  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  trades  for  which  he  has  a  natural 
aptitude  and,  without  any  prospect  of  sup¬ 
port,  contriving  through  scholarships  sup¬ 
plemented  by  disguised  begging,  to  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  same  field.  Yet  B  did  so,  and 
is  now  back  in  town  without  money,  with¬ 
out  equipment,  without  friends  who  can 
assist  him.  What  shall  we  do  with  him? 
His  fault  is  a  common  one.  He  was  certain 
that  possession  of  the  coveted  degree  would 
unlock  the  magic  door  of  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  a  small  town  in  our  .state  there  is 
a  young  blind  man.  a  charming  fellow 
with  a  mo.st  jdeasing  personality.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine  in  work  allied  to  ours 
has  taken  a  particular  interest  in  him.  This 
young  man,  whom  we  will  call  ^Ir.  X,  ob¬ 
tained  a  B.A.  degree  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
ity.  through  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  and  my  own  organization. 
He  was  confident  that  a  degree  was  a  magic 
key.  He  wanted  to  be  a  professor — mark 
you,  a  “professor,”  not  a  teacher.  The  late 
Mrs.  Lumb,  so  our  correspondence  shows, 
often  in  the  course  of  his  college  career 
urged  him  to  enter  the  field  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  She  pointed  out  to  him  that  that 
would  afford  a  livelihood,  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  no  longer  need  to  accept  as¬ 


sistance  from  fellow  townsmen,  that  offers 
open  to  him  assured  him  freedom  from  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  When  I  called  on 
him,  in  answer  to  urgent  requests  from  our 
mutual  friend,  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  his  possibilities  in  the  field  suggested 
by  her.  If  ever  a  blind  man  had  everything 
which  it  takes  to  succeed  in  selling  (with 
the  exception  of  the  desire  to  sell),  this 
young  man  was  such  a  one.  I  discussed  this 
situation  with  him.  I  found  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  existing  on  a  small  blind  pension 
supplemented  by  free  living-quarters  and 
gifts  of  food  from  citizens  of  the  community 
who  were  not  even  slightly  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was.  of  course,  somewhat  humili¬ 
ated  over  his  predicament;  but  -with  a  te¬ 
nacity  which  should  have  been  displayed  in 
a  far  better  cause,  he  continued  to  insist 
that  the  solution  to  his  problem  was  an¬ 
other  degree.  He  wants  our  assistance  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
State  University  to  secure  .a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree,  and  he  expects  the  state  to  support 
his  family  while  he  is  doing  this. 

I  am  a  gambler  by  nature ;  I  admire  the 
courage  that  sustains  an  individual  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  the  bulldog  determina¬ 
tion  that  mak&s  him  able  to  risk  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  wife  and  himself  in  one  grand 
throw  of  the  dice.  But  I  expect  that  even  a 
gambler  has  a  right  to  some  assurance 
that  the  odds  are  not  all  against  him.  I 
asked  him  what  prospects  were  in  store 
when  he  had  secured  this  additional  aca¬ 
demic  training.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  had  already  completed  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  him  for  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion,  and  yet  had  been  unable  to  secure  a 
hearing  before  any  board  of  education.  I 
explained  to  him  the  great  length  to  which 
Dr.  Lumb,  myself,  and  others  have  gone  to 
secure  even  a  trial  for  blind  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Education.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  and  without  any  justification  for  his 
ill-advised  optimism,  he  insisted  that,  un- 
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less  I  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure 
this  extra  year,  the  responsibility  for  his 
failure  would  be  on  my  shoulders. 

Among  my  seeing  classmates,  I  have  .seen 
many  a  good  plumber  made  into  a  miser¬ 
able  school  teacher,  and  many  a  lad  who 
should  never  have  gone  to  college  has  told 
me  of  the  sacrifices  which  his  parents  made 
to  get  him  there.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
the  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  blind  people, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  other  group  where 
optimism  runs  riot  and  overwhelms  com¬ 
mon  sense  so  completely  in  the  individual. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  who  are,  in  a 
sense,  trustees  of  the  happiness  of  countless 
blind  people  must  find  a  way  to  guide  and 
direct  and  control  the  enthusiasms  which 
lead  them  so  far  afield.  We  must  bring 
home  to  them  a  practical  conception  of  life 
and  its  problems.  We  must  impress  upon 


them  from  the  very  beginning  that  each 
individual  has  a  duty  to  society;  and  that 
duty  is  to  do  the  thing  which  is  at  hand  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  be  proud 
in  the  doing  of  it.  We  have  another,  per¬ 
haps  a  greater,  duty — to  educate  the  seeing. 
We  must  teach  them  the  many  things  the 
blind  men  and  women  can  do.  We  must  in¬ 
stil  proper  respect  for  legitimate  accom¬ 
plishments  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
spectacular.  Ours  is  a  missionary  work  in 
that  respect.  I  have  felt,  from  my  early  con¬ 
tact  with  blind  boys  and  girls  at  the  State 
School,  that  the  problem  of  education  was 
primarily  one  of  edueation  of  the  seeing 
concerning  the  blind.  I  now  believe  that  it 
is  a  reciprocal  proposition.  We  must  teach 
our  blind  more  about  the  seeing  world  and 
its  ways.  There  cannot  be  mutual  accom¬ 
plishment  without  mutual  understanding. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Frank  Eyre 


1  GLADLY  comply  with  a  request  that  I 
should  write  for  this  journal  something 
upon  the  above  subject ;  at  the  outset,  how¬ 
ever,  I  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  horticul¬ 
tural  matters.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  most 
useful  if  I  endeavor  to  tell  quite  simply 
what  I  do  and  how  I  do  it. 

Again,  I  do  not  want  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  that  gardening  ean  provide  a  blind 
man  or  woman  with  a  living  wage.  By  his 
own  unaided  efforts  a  blind  gardener  can 
hardly  expect  his  occupation  to  be  highly 
remunerative;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  more  than  mere  “pastime,”  and,  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  income  and  reducing 
domestic  expenditure,  it  certainly  pays. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  never  been  in 
America,  but  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
since  “Adam  delved  and  Eve  span”  gar¬ 
dening  proces.ses  must  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  the  worldiover.  I  have  had  twenty  years 
of  experience  of  simple  gardening.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  this  period  I  have  been 
totally  blind.  The  transition  from  the  one 
set  of  physical  conditions  to  the  other  was 
difficult.  The  transition  accomplished,  the 
work,  though  slower,  is  as  effective  as  when 
I  had  normal  sight. 

One  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  son 
of  the  .soil  in  order  to  be  a  gardener.  I  was 
brought  up  in  London.  There  were  a  few 
allotments  and  market  gardens  in  London ’s 
suburbs  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  the  ordinary 
town  dweller  gains  little  knowledge  of  the 
way  vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown.  I 
worked  in  an  office  in  Westminster.  One 
took  for  granted  the  luxurious  growth  of 


shrubs  and  flowers  in  our  beautiful  parks. 
When  on  high  days  and  holidays  one  saw 
cottage  gardens  and  farm  land  away  out  in 
the  Home  Counties,  again  Nature  received 
her  meed  of  credit,  but  the  part  played  by 
man’s  hands  in  the  matter  received  but 
scanty  recognition  from  my  urban  mind.  I 
know  better  now.  When  I  "went  to  livp 
twenty  miles  from  London,  I  bought  a  new 
house  and  a  little  land.  That  land  ‘  was 
rough  and  rank,  but  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  and  at  week-ends  I  redeemed  it 
from  the  desert  and  made  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  of  it.  Then  I  lost  my  sight  and  with  it 
my  house  and  my  garden.  I  tell  this  per¬ 
sonal  tale  to  show,  first,  that  gardening  is 
work  in  which  some  degree  of  proficiency 
can  be  acquired  if  the  temperament  is  built 
that  way,  but  also  to  point  out  that  I  had 
sighted  experience  to  work  upon  when  I 
ceased  to  see. 

Temperament  asserted  itself  and  I  soon 
took  to  tilling  the  soil  again.  For  several 
years  I  have  raised  all  the  kitchen-garden 
stuff  required  to  supply  my  household.  I 
have  an  appreciable  surplus  available  for 
sale  and  to  give  to  my  friends.  This  surplus 
could  be  increased  a  good  deal  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  I  have  many  other  inter- 
e.sts  that  make  demands  upon  my  time  and 
energj’. 

There  is  really  very  little  to  say  upon  the 
question  of  method,  for  with  a  few  obvious 
adaptations,  blind  gardening  is  the  same 
as  the  work  performed  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  eyes.  For  instance,  I  rely  very  much 
upon  my  garden  line.  By  its  continual  use 
I  am  able  to  astonish  the  seeing  natives 
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wlien  they  observe  that  luy  rows  of  plants 
are  straighter  than  theirs.  It  is  just  a 
thirty-foot  length  of  thin  rope  attached  to 
a  pair  of  short  posts.  When  breaking  new 
ground,  I  set  my  line  and  trench  the  land. 

1  take  out  a  trench  with  the  fork  and  then 
remove  the  loose  soil  witli  a  spade.  Using 
the  fork  again,  I  break  up  thoroughly  the 
floor  of  this  trench.  Resetting  my  line,  I 
repeat  the  proces.s,  but,  this  time,  the  soil 
is  turned  over  into  the  first  trench.  So  the 
work  is  continued  with  the  result  that  soil 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  is  prepared 
for  the  .sun  and  the  air,  the  frast  and  rain, 
to  bring  into  fertility.  I  always  dig  with 
one  foot  on  either  side  of  my  line,  inserting 
my  tool  on  the  right  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  line.  I  am  able  to  perform  all  the  proc¬ 
esses  alone,  from  the  sowing  of  seeds  to  the 
harve-sting  of  the  cro|)s.  Hoeing  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  and  when  I  must  do  such  work  my¬ 
self  I  use  a  short-handletl  “cultivator”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  long-handled  hoe.  This  is  labori¬ 
ous  and  makes  the  back  ache,  for  one  has 
to  use  the  left  hand  to  feel  the  row  of  seed¬ 
lings  while  plying  the  tool  with  the  right 
hand.  So,  when  my  wife  is  able  to  help  me, 
she  can  do  the  hoeing  with  a  long  tool  in 
much  less  time.  I  use  the  “cultivator”  for 
earthing  up  potatoes. 

I  grow  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  beets,  onions, 
leeks,  tomatoe.s,  celery,  etc. — in  fact,  all  the 
familiar  kitchen-garden  subjects,  including 
lettuce  and  other  salads.  Thinning  out,  or 
“singling,”  such  seedlings  as  carrots  and 
l)arsnips  and  turnips  is  quite  ea.sy  for  the 
blind  man’s  fingers,  but  1  find  it  necessary 
to  leave  them  a  little  longer  than  I  should 
if  1  could  see  to  deal  with  them  in  an 
earlier  stage.  Transplanting  onions,  leeks, 
lettuce,  and  members  of  the  cabbage  family 
pre.sents  no  difficulty.  I  do  such  work  as 
quickly  and  possibly  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  sighted  gardener.  I  fear  I  often 
have  a  greater  crop  of  weeds  than  a  gar¬ 


dener’s  con.science  should  approve,  but  yet 
I  am  told  that  my  land  compares  favorably 
in  this  respect  with  the  gardens  of  my 
sighted  neighbors. 

There  is  something  to  be  done  in  a 
kitchen  garden  all  the  year  round,  except 
when  one  is  weather-bound  by  heavy  rains 
or  frost.  There  is,  therefore,  little  time 
available  foi  flower-gardening,  even  if  it 
were  worth  while  for  the  blind  worker  to 
attempt  such  a  branch  of  the  craft.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  do  my  part  in  providing  beauty 
as  well  as  utility,  for  I  include  in  my 
scheme  many  such  flowers  as  can  be  grown 
in  rows  for  cutting.  The  possibilities  in 
this  direction  are  almost  limitless. 

Although  I  have  over  thirty  fruit  trees, 
which  I  prune  myself  and  upon  which  I 
spend  a  good  many  hours  in  order  to  keep 
the  ground  beneath  them  cleaned,  broken, 
and  dressed  with  fertilizers  or  mulching,  I 
do  not  take  fruit-growing  seriously.  On  this 
south  coast  of  England  the  sea  winds  blow 
salt-laden  spray  across  my  land  when  the 
gales  from  the  southwest  prevail.  It  is 
better  to  concentrate  on  the  type  of  crop 
for  which  the  situation  is  favorable  than 
to  experiment  against  adverse  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  have  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  but 
the  area  which  I  actually  till  myself  is 
about  twenty-five  rods.  My  wife  looks  after 
the  flower  borders  immediately  around 
the  hou.se.  A  local  man  who  is  a  farmer 
in  a  small  way*  uses  a  portion  of  my  land; 
in  return  for  this  he  supplies  me  with 
stable  manure  and  gives  me  service  for 
service,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  scyth¬ 
ing  of  the  grass  in  early  summer.  In  this 
gra.ss,  by  the  bye,  I  have  hundreds  of  daffo¬ 
dils.  I  also  set  mushroom  spawn  here  and 
there  beneath  the  turf ;  the  success  of  this 
depends  upon  subtle  weather  conditions, 
but  when  it  comes  off  it  is  worth  the  few 
pence  and  the  little  trouble  involved. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  blind 
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man’s  garden  should  be  adjacent  to,  or 
within  very  easy  reach  of,  his  house.  It 
is  also  nece.ssary  that  the  soil  and  the 
situation  should  be  suitable,  or  the  return 
will  not  justify  the  amount  of  hard  work 
that  must  be  undertaken.  Here  on  our 
Sussex  coa.st  we  have  a  subsoil  of  what  we 
call  Coombe  Rock,  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
flints.  It  gives  excellent  drainage  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  lime  so  desirable  for  many  crops. 
On  the  high  ground  the  real  soil  is  shallow, 
but  in  the  valleys  the  woi-kable  tilth  is 
deep  and  good.  Probably  the  ideal  for  the 
blind  gardener  would  be  to  work  in  col¬ 
laboration  -with  a  sighted  man  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ca.sh  profit  is  to  be  the  primary 
consideration.  In  such  circumstances  a 
large  area  could  be  cultivated,  and,  with 
good  management,  profits  would  be  quite 
good  even  under  present  difficult  economic 
conditions. 

In  connection  with  our  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  we  have  our  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners.  This  organization  allows 
to  its  members  a  50  ])er  cent  discount  on 
seeds  ordered  through  the  Guild  from  one 
of  our  most  famous  firms  of  seedsmen.  It 
also  organizes  an  exhibit  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  at  our  great  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Annual  Show  at  Chelsea  and  of¬ 


fers  to  blind  gardeners  money  prizes  well 
worth  winning.  Our  County  Councils  em¬ 
ploy  experts  who  can  always  be  asked  to 
visit  and  advise  us  without  payment. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  insist  upon  the 
value  of  gardening  as  an  occupation  for 
the  blind  from  another  point  of  view  than 
that  of  mere  utility  or  financial  profit.  I 
do  not  desire  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  “turning  an  honest  penny,’’  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  a  great  many  blind  folk  who 
would  gladly  take  up  the  work  as  a  profit¬ 
able  side-line  if  only  they  could  set  their 
feet  upon  a  plot  of  land  and  if  they  had 
a  modest  income  to  augment.  To  such  as 
find  it  possible,  however,  I  recommend 
gardening  as  one  of  the  best  and  happiest 
ways  of  finding  abundant  life.  There  is 
the  satisfaction  of  producing  acceptable 
things;  there  is  an  interest  that  is  never 
exhausted ;  there  is  a  job  always  at  hand 
and  healthy  work  in  the  sweet  open  air 
engendering  good '  sleep  and  an  appetite 
that  would  be  envied  by  many  who  roll 
in  riches.  The  smell  of  the  fresh-turned 
earth,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rhythm 
of  the  labor,  the  opportunity  for  quiet  re¬ 
flection — all  these  things  are  weights  in 
the  balance  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
gardening  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 


A  BLIND  SCULPTOR  OF  AUSTRIA 


BERTIIOLD  ORDNER,  of  whose  work  mother-of-pearl,  etc.  Special  effects  are  also 
we  are  showing  two  examples,  has  attempted  by  using  various  materials  for 
chosen  to  make  his  models  of  simple  wire,  the  base  of  the  statues — stained  wood,  pol- 
a  medium  which  most  of  us  would  think  i.shed  ebony,  or  veined  marble — depending 
singularly  unpromi.sing.  upon  the  general  character  of  the  statue. 

The  artist  lost  his  sight  in  1927,  follow-  The  first  public  •  exhibition  of  Mr.  Ord- 
ing  a  serious  nervous  breakdown.  Before  ner’s  work  was  held  in  the  Neue  Gallerie 
that  time  he  had  been  a  bank  clerk  for  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1932.  Twenty-five 
about  eighteen  years,  except  for  the  War  models  were  shown,  and  the  comments  of 
period.  Always  interested  in  sculpture,  the  critics  were  very  favorable.  Some  of 
Mr.  Ordner  turned  to  the  plastic  arts  a.s  the.se  wire  models  can  be  seen  in  several  of 
an  escape  from  the  depression  that  the  the  European  museums  as  well  as  in  the 
onset  of  hlindness  brought.  At  first  he  tried  ]\Iu.seum  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
modeling  in  clay  but  soon  found  the  ex-  ^Massachusetts,  and  the  Museum  of  the 
pense  too  great.  He  then  decided  to  see  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
what  he  could  do  with  wire.  Ilis  only  tools  While  the  creator  of  these  wire  models 
are  flat-nosed  pliers  and  pincers.  At  first  does  not  expect  to  enter  into  serious  compe- 

only  plain  wire  of  various  thicknesses  was  tition  with  seeing  artists,  he  has  been  able 
used ;  then  he  began  adding  other  sorts  of  to  find  for  himself  a  pastime  which  has 
wire,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  three  given  him  rich  satisfaction  and  joy,  and 
sorts,  steel,  brass,  and  red  copper,  thereby  he  would  be  very  happy  to  know  that  his 
achieving  variety  of  coloring.  lie  has  also  example  might  help  other  blind  people  to 
experimented  with  adding  to  the  wire,  for  pass  otherwise  gray  hours  in  an  interest- 
decorative  purposes,  colored  stones,  glass,  ing  and  profitable  way. 


The  Blithe  Ostrich  and  the  Industrious  Fisherman  Were  Modeled  in  Wire 
hy  a  Sightless  Sculptor 


HOW  TO  BE  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN 

By  Marion  Kappes 


IT  IS  still  surprising  to  many  people  to 
learn  that  blind  musicians  read  music. 
The  use  of  braille  for  general  reading  has 
become  quite  familiar  and  its  importance 
is  fortunately  receiving  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  from  the  general  public. 

The  ways  and  needs  of  the  blind 
musician  are  less  understood.  Of  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
blind  musicians  perform,  few  have  in¬ 
quired  how  the  music  has  been  learned, 
and  the  impression  is  still  quite  general 
that  the  blind  play  entirely  by  ear.  It  is 
true  that  playing  by  ear  and  improvising 
are  pre-eminently  important,  but  they  no 
more  represent  the  whole  field  of  music  for 
the  blind  than  they  do  for  the  seeing.  A 
system  of  notation  of  some  kind  is  re¬ 
quired  for  musical  literature,  as  it  is  for 
any  other  kind,  and  a  blind  musician  has 
as  great  a  need  as  anyone  to  be  able  to  read 
and  interpret  for  himself  the  written 
musical  thoughts  of  others. 

The  misfortune  of  the  blind  musician  is 
that  there  is  only  a  pitifully  limited 
amount  of  music  available  to  him  in  a  form 
that  he  can  read  himself.  The  printing- 
houses  for  the  blind  are  gradually  build¬ 
ing  up  very  excellent  collections  of  em¬ 
bossed  music,  but  the  expense  is  great  and 
the  desires  of  musicians  are  various;  con¬ 
sequently,  most  of  the  appropriations  for 
music  go  into  providing  suitable  teaching 
material  to  be  used  with  the  many  young 
students  of  music  in  the  schools.  This 
leaves  little  provision  for  the  older  musician 
— especially  the  one  who  would  be  up  to 
date,  modern,  and  a  lap  ahead  of,  instead 


of  several  laps  behind,  his  sighted  com¬ 
petitor.  He  is,  unfortunately,  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  individuals  to  provide 
him  with  indispensable  professional  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is 
great  generosity  among  the  friends  of  the 
blind.  Many  times,  only  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  put  it  to  work  is  lacking.  It  is 
our  present  purpose  to  clear  the  way  for 
help  for  the  blind  musician.  He  needs 
music,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  for 
him  to  get  it :  it  must  be  written  for  him, 
or  he  must  write  it  himself.  If  he  writes 
it  himself,  it  must  be  read  to  him.  Here 
is  something  which  anyone  with  a  little 
time  and  a  little  knowledge  of  printed 
music  can  quite  easily  do:  dictate  music 
while  a  blind  person  transcribes  it  in 
braille. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  reader  know  anything  about 
braille  notation.  It  is  not  essential  even 
that  he  be  especially  instructed  as  to  how¬ 
to  dictate.  A  blind  musician  not  only 
know’s  his  own  notation  but  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  notation  of  printed  music 
to  make  the  transcription  if  he  has  some¬ 
one  to  read  the  printed  page  to  him  cor¬ 
rectly  in  ordinary  musical  terminology. 
However,  it  makes  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  more  expeditious  transcribing  if 
the  reader  follows  a  few  simple  rules  of 
procedure  and  knows  in  general  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  rules. 

Music  in  braille  is  not  w’ritten  on  a  staff 
and  is  not  read,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
in  ink  print,  vertically.  Therefore,  it 
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must  be  dictated  so  that  notes,  expression 
signs,  fingerings,  and  so  on,  written  one 
above  the  other  on  the  printed  page,  will 
follow  each  other  in  the  proper  sequence. 
None  can  be  inserted,  none  can  be  super¬ 
imposed,  and  altering  a  braille  symbol 
after  it  is  once  written  is  a  rather  fussy 
and  not  very  satisfactory  job. 

Every  single  sign  in  the  ink-print  copy 
has  its  equivalent  in  hraille  and  should  be 
read.  (As  we  say  to  beginning  piano 
pupils,  “Don’t  forget  to  notice  finger¬ 
ings.”)  Since  there  is  no  staff  to  show' 
high  and  low,  there  are  special  signs  in 
braille  to  distinguish  high  C  from  low  C, 
for  instance,  a  distinction  which  is  quite 
obvious  to  one  w'ho  sees  the  staff.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  reader  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  octave  a  note  is  in,  in  other  words, 
to  read  signs  that  he  does  not  see.  In  piano 
music,  the  right-hand  part  is  written  first 
until  a  line  of  braille  is  finished,  then  the 
corresponding  measures  of  the  left-hand 
part  are  w'ritten  below'  it.  The  beginnings 
of  mea.sures  are  placed,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  correspond  vertically,  but  notes  of  the 
two  parts  that  are  played  together  are  not 
necessarily  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  rules  that  follow  are  not  as  formi¬ 
dable  as  they  appear  at  first  glance.  They 
are  intended  for  the  beginner  who  wants 
to  begin  without  making  mistakes.  If  he 
doesn’t  mind  mistakes,  let  him  plunge  in 
and  read  regardless  of  slips  and  hesitations, 
and  his  blind  transcriber  will  be  grateful 
for  even  a  trial-and-error  beginning. 
Rules  or  no  rules,  the  reader  should  re¬ 
member  that  w'hoever  is  writing  the  braille 
is  the  best  court  of  appeal  and  can  answer 
any  questions  that  arise  and  make  plain 
any  difficulties. 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  senses  not 
familiar  to  the  sighted  reader,  for  example : 

“Octave”,  familiar  as  used  for  double 
notes  an  octave  apart,  is  also  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  high  and  low  on  the  keyboard.  Mid¬ 


dle  C  is  “fourth  octave  C”;  C’s  lower  are 
first,  second,  and  third  octave,  respectively ; 
higher  are  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 

“Interval”  refers  usually  to  double 
notes  and  indicates  the  number  of  scale 
degrees  between  them.  For  example,  C 
and  the  E  above  it  played  together  makes 
“C  third  interval”,  or  it  may  be  read 
quite  simply  “C  with  E”,  Intervals  are 
counted  by  lines  and  spaces:  C  and  D  (no 
line  or  space  between)  is  “C  second  inter¬ 
val”;  C  and  E  (one  space  or  one  line 
between),  “C  third”;  C  and  P,  “C 
fourth”  etc. 

Rules  foe  Dictating  I\Iusic  for  Brailling 
I.  Preliminaries 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


I. 


8. 


Go  through  the  music  and  number  the 
measures  consecutively,  beginning  with 
the  first  full  measure. 

Notice  any  repeated  measures — 

a.  Right  and  left  hands  both  repeating. 

b.  Either  right  or  left  hand  repeating. 
Mark  repeated  measures  either  “re¬ 
peat”  or  “repeat  number  so  and  so”  (re¬ 
ferring  to  earlier  measures). 

Notice  and  mark  any  repeats  within 
measures. 

Mark  continuations  (staccato,  octaves, 
etc.,  going  on  for  more  than  three  notes). 
Note  any  measure  where  the  left-hand 
part  looks  longer  than  the  right  and 
mark  “N.B.”  (to  be  read  before  the 
corresponding  right-hand  measure). 
Mark  with  circle  and  arrow  expression 
signs  and  other  incidental  signs  written 
between  staves  to  indicate  order  of  their 
dictation  in — 

a.  Right-hand  part  (indicate  above). 

b.  Left-hand  part  (indicate  below). 

(General  expressions  go  in  right- 
hand  part.  For  order,  see  below.) 
Mark  octaves  (i.e.,  position  on  key¬ 
board). 

Rules  for  octaves: 

Middle  C  and  up  to  B  is  fourth  octave. 


1 
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C  above  (third  space  C)  starts  fifth 
octave. 

B  below  middle  C  is  third  octave. 

Etc.  (Find  the  rest  on  the  piano.) 
Read  an  octave  sign — 

a.  Before  first  note  of  every  measure. 

b.  Whenever  a  note  is  more  than  a 
fifth  (two  lines  or  two  spaces)  away 
from  the  next  preceding  note. 

c.  When  it  is  a  fourth  or  fifth  away 
ayid  in  a  different  octave. 

d.  After  every  “with”  (to  be  ex¬ 
plained  later). 

(If  in  doubt,  locate  the  note  and 
let  the  braillist  name  the  octave 
or  decide  whether  the  sign  is 
needed  or  not.) 

II.  Order  of  Reading 

1.  Title — Composer — Publisher. 

2.  Part  (instrument,  primo,  voice,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  stated). 

3.  Tempo  or  movement,  number  of  sharps 
or  fiats,  and  time.  (E.g.,  “andante,  two 
sharps,  three-four  time.”) 

4.  Read  right-hand  part  (except  N.B. 
measures — See  I,  6)  until  braillist  has 
finished  a  line,  then  corresponding  left- 
hand  measures. 

5.  Read:  right  hand,  phrase  sign,  expres¬ 
sion  marks,  octave,  note  and  value, 
finger. 

III.  Special  Rules  of  Order 

1.  Octave  sign  immediately  precedes  its 
note.  An  accidental  or  other  sign  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  note  must  precede 
octave  (e.g.,  “sharp  fourth  octave  F”). 

2.  Finger  must  immediately  follow  note 
(e.g.,  “fifth  octave  C,  fifth  finger, 
slur”). 

3.  General  expressions  precede  specific  note 
expressions. 

IV.  General 

1.  Phrase  marks  should  be  read  so  as  to 
include  all  that  is  included  in  the 


original.  ( Read :  ‘  ‘  begin  phrase,  ”  “  end 
phrase.”) 

2.  Slurs  or  ties  follow  finger. 

3.  Reading  of  double  notes  and  chords. 
(The  simplest  and  quite  satisfactory  way 
is  to  name  the  notes  in  order  from  the 
lowest  up.) 

a.  Read  the  lowest  note  as  usual  with 
its  octave  or  other  signs. 

b.  Read  notes  above  it  as  intervals 
from  the  lowest  note.  (E.g.,  for 
the  C-E-G  chord:  “Fourth  octave 
C,  third  interval,  fifth  interval.”) 
Each  interval  is  followed  by  its 
finger,  slur,  tie,  or  other  special 
mark. 

4.  Continued  signs.  If  octaves,  third  in¬ 
tervals,  staccato  notes,  etc.  occur  more 
than  three  times  in  succession,  read  after 
the  first  note :  “Eighth  interval  (or  third 
or  staccato)  to  continue.”  It  will  then 
apply  to  every  note  following  until  it 
is  read  again  to  indicate  the  last  note  to 
which  it  applies. 

5.  Identical  measures  are  read  as  repeats, 
either  of  immediately  preceding  meas¬ 
ures  or  of  more  remotely  preceding 
measures  indicated  by  number. 

6.  “With”  measures.  If  (for  instance) 
soprano  and  alto  notes  played  by  the 
right  hand  have  different  time  values 
and  therefore  cannot  be  written  as  in¬ 
tervals,  one  part  is  read  first  and  the 
other  part  is  read  afterwards  preceded 
by  “with”  or  “in  accord  with.”  Name 
the  proper  octave  for  the  first  note  of 
each  part. 

7.  Whether  stems  of  notes  go  up  or  down 
makes  no  difference  for  braille  except 
as  the  direction  indicates  right  or  left 
hand. 

Start  with  simple  piano  music,  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  and  keep  calm,  and  you  will  soon  he 
wanting  to  learn  to  do  the  braille-writing 
yourself. 


A  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND  NEGRO  CHILDREN  OF 

MISSISSIPPI 

By  Jesse  A.  Adams 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  write  a  short 
sketch  of  the  establishment  of  our  first 
school  or  department  for  the  Negro  blind 
of  Mississippi,  and  our  method  of  running 
it.  I  am  glad  to  do  this,  for  I  am  anxious 
for  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  to  know  something  of 
what  we  of  this  state  are  doing  for  these 
unfortunate  people. 

The  Negro  blind  of  Mississippi  had 
never  been  given  a  chance.  So  few  people 
gave  them  a  thought.  They  might  toss  a 
coin  into  the  cup  of  the  blind  negro  on 
the  street,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  only  thought 
of  the  person  doing  so  is  to  do  so  much 
for  “the  poor  blind  beggar,”  and  he  gives 
no  thought  to  a  way  of  taking  him  off 
the  street  and  making  of  him  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  self-respecting  citizen. 

After  the  creation  of  the  ^lississippi 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  1928, 
we  began  to  formulate  some  plan  by  which 
we  could  educate  the  blind  Negro  children 
of  the  state. 

Our  appropriation  being  so  small,  we 
realized  that  to  do  this  we  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  some  good  sighted  school, 
and,  luckily  for  the  Commission  and  for 
the  blind  children,  we  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Professor  Lawrence  C.  Jones, 
Principal  of  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 
School,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind 
in  the  South.  Finding  him  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  we 
were  able  to  make  a  contract  with  him  by 
which  we  placed  ten  colored  children  in  a 
separate  department  in  his  school,  the  Com¬ 
mission  supplying  the  teacher. 


These  ten  children  ranged  in  age  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years.  They  were  carefully 
selected  as  to  health,  intelligence,  etc.,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  progress 
they  have  made  from  the  beginning. 

Although  it  has  been  only  four  years  and 
a  half  since  the  beginning  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  four  of  the  first  group  placed  in 
school  are  now  carrying  seventh-grade 
work,  and  one,  eight-grade. 

Besides  the  literary  work  which  these 
boys  and  girls  get,  we  give  them  vocational 
training.  When  they  have  finished  their 
course  they  will  be  self-sustaining — assets 
to  tbe  state,  instead  of  liabilities. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  four  of  our 
boys  bad  developed  into  splendid  singers, 
and  Professor  Jones,  who  is  a  fine,  big- 
hearted  man,  came  to  us  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  these  four  boys  be  sent  out  by 
bim  as  one  group  of  his  “Cotton  Blossom 
Singers,”  to  travel  through  the  North  and 
the  West  as  do  his  sighted  singers,  and  thus 
pay  their  own  expenses  in  school,  “And,” 
he  said,  “this  will  enable  you  to  place  four 
more  students  in  your  department,” 

We  were  glad  to  accept  this  proposition, 
and  the  boj’s  made  good  from  the  start: 
singing  for  Piney  Woods  School,  aiding  in 
raising  money  with  which  to  carry  on,  and 
also  paying  their  own  expenses  in  order 
that  the  Commission  might  give  four  more 
of  their  race  a  chance. 

These  boj's  worked  in  this  way  during 
the  summers  of  1930  and  1931 ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1932,  when  our  legislature  cut 
the  appropriation  for  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  50  per  cent,  it  looked  as  if  our 
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department  for  the  colored  blind  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Here  were  our  four 
boys,  ready  to  work ;  interested  not  only  in 
helping  themselves  but  also  in  making  a 
way  for  others  of  their  race  to  have  their 
chance;  yet  it  looked  as  if  there  were  no 
way  to  carry  on. 

I  visited  the  school  and  put  the  situation 
squarely  up  to  the  older  students. 

When  I  had  finished  talking  to  them, 
four  of  our  girls,  who  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  quartet  of  singers,  said:  “We 
can’t  let  our  department  die.  Send  us:  we 
are  willing  to  work  like  the  boys  have  done. 
We  can  make  money  for  the  School,  too, 
and  pay  our  way;  and  all  of  us  working 
will  pay  not  only  our  own  way  but  that  of 
others.” 

So  this  was  done.  These  two  quartets 
from  the  department  for  the  blind  at  Piney 
Woods  School  went  out  in  the  summer  of 


1932  and  made  good.  They  went  out  and 
worked  again  this  last  summer,  and  by  this 
means  we  were  able  to  carry  on. 

For  the  last  two  summers,  now,  these  two 
quartets  of  boys  and  girls  have  gone  where- 
ever  they  were  sent:  denying  themselves 
any  vacation  whatever  in  order  that  others, 
as  well  as  they,  might  have  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  real  men  and  women. 

We  now  have  sixteen  boys  and  girls  in 
this  department  due  to  the  efforts  of  those 
eight.  A  mere  handful?  Yes,  but  it  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  and  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
you  have  whole-hearted  co-operation  and 
self-forgetfulness. 

What  is  to  happen  to  our  little  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  colored  blind  in  Mississippi, 
we  do  not  know ;  with  all  governing  bodies 
under  pressure  to  cut  expenses,  the  future 
is  uncertain,  but  by  the  help  of  God  we 
mean  to  carry  on. 


Sightless  Pupils  in  the  Piney  Woods  School 
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BRAILLE  PRESS  ACTIVITIES 
CURTAILED 

The  American  Braille  Press  has  decided 
to  stop  the  publication  of  the  Musical 
Review,  with  the  present  issue,  and  to  re¬ 
fund  all  existing  subscriptions  accordinj? 
to  the  time  remaining  for  their  expiration. 
Furthermore,  the  American  Braille  Press 
will  give  up  braille  printing  altogether 
from  January  1,  1934,  on — excepting 
music,  phrase  i)er  phrase,  international  no¬ 
tation — and  devote  its  activities  in  the 
future  to  the  creation  of  printing  plants 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  neces¬ 
sary;  to  the  manufacture  of  printing 
machinery  for  braille  embossing;  ap¬ 
pliances;  games;  braille  writers  and  re¬ 
search  work  of  all  kinds  on  any  subject  or 
appai-atus  likely  to  be  of  intere.st  to  the 
blind. 

NEW  AGENCY  IN  NORTH  C.\ROLINA 

A  new  organization  for  the  blind  has 
been  formed  in  North  Carolina,  the  Guil¬ 
ford  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  at  210  East  Sycamore  Street, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  !Meyer 
Sternberger,  founder  of  the  Association,  is 
its  first  President,  and  Miss  Bailey  Wat¬ 
son  has  been  selected  as  part-time  home 
teacher. 

The  purpase  of  the  organization  is  to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  furnish 
necessary  instruction,  employment,  and 
recreation  for  the  blind,  and  to  secure  re¬ 
lief  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
POSTPONED 

The  International  Congress  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  September,  1934,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  to  1935.  In  the  meantime,  the  com¬ 
missions  on  music  notation ;  mathematical, 
chemical,  and  physics  notation;  biological 
and  geographical  appliances;  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  phonetics;  pensions  for  the 
blind ;  higher  occupations ;  and  semi-skilled 
and  manual  occupations,  including  factory 
work  will  continue  their  work.  Probably 
the  members  of  these  commissions  will  meet 
at  Marburg  this  winter  to  discuss  these 
subjects  and  to  draft  resolutions  regarding 
them  to  be  submitted  to  the  main  Congress 
for  the  Blind  at  Amsterdam. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Government  of  Palestine  has  desig¬ 
nated  ^Ir.  8.  Dejani  as  a  government 
scholar  to  be  sent  to  England  to  study'  the 
question  of  education  of  the  blind.  He 
will  attend  the  Roybal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  I'pper  Norwood,  England.  Mr. 
Dejani ’s  home  is  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Sturm  Cigarette  Factory,  in  Dres¬ 
den,  Germany',  has  recently  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  sixteen  blind  people — five  women 
and  eleven  men.  Four  of  the  women  and 
all  of  the  men  have  been  given  jobs  in  the 
factory,  while  one  of  the  women  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  stenographer  in  the  factory 
office. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  formerly  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Roy'al  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Birmingham,  England,  has  been 
appointed  ^lanager  of  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
London.  He  is  succeeded  'at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Institution  by  ]\Ir.  Edkins. 
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PROFESSOR  PIERRE  VILLEY 

The  tragic  death  of  Professor  Pierre  Vil- 
ley*  in  a  railway  accident  in  October  is.  for 
many  reasons,  a  heavy  loss  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  1879,  the  son  of  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Caen,  the  young  Pierre 
liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  four.  Most  of  his  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  and  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  from  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  His  doctor’s  the¬ 
sis  on  Montaigne,  was  highly  praised  for  its 
originality  of  thought.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Clermont-Ferrand  and  went 
from  there  to  the  University  of  Caen,  where 
he  held  a  professorship  for  many  years.  His 
distingui.shed  academic  career  has  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  credit  of  blind  intellectuals 
in  many  countries. 

Profes.sor  Villey,  however,  was  equally 
distinguished  in  his  service  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  As  Secretary-Gleneral  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy  he  gave  national 
leadership  to  the  work  for  the  adult  blind 
throughout  France.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles.  He 
edited  a  professional  magazine  on  work  for 
the  blind,  Le  Valentin  Haiiy.  In  his  books. 
La  Pedagogh  des  Aveugles,  L’Aveugle 
dans  le  Monde  des  Voyants,  and  Le  Monde 
des  Aveugles,  he  made  notable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  the  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  blindness. 

But  for  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Dr.  Villey  at  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York, 
in  1931,  all  his  academic  and  philanthropic 

’See  Frontispiece. 


accomplishments  pale  beside  the  remem¬ 
bered  radiance  of  his  personality.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Conference,  he  had  a  large 
share  in  the  organization  of  the  sessions.  In 
committees  and  from  the  floor  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  limpid  lucidity  and  gracious  cour¬ 
tesy  of  his  remarks  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Internationally  minded,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  worked  most  earnestly  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  organization  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

Not  only  because  Professor  Villey ’s  liter¬ 
ary  achievements  and  personal  distinction 
made  him  an  out.standing  figure,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dignity,  sympathy,  and  world¬ 
mindedness  which  he  brought  to  the  work 
for  the  sightless,  we  feel  that  the  world  of 
the  blind  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

DR.  WILFRED  BALLANTYNE  RACE 

On  November  9,  1933,  Canada  lo.st  one 
of  its  outstanding  educationists,  and  the 
city  of  Brantford  one  of  its  leading 
citizens,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Bal- 
lantyne  Race,  Superintendent  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind. 

Born  on  May  17,  1872,  in  Mitchell,  On¬ 
tario,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
where  he  received  his  public,  and  part  of 
his  high  school,  education.  Dr.  Race  was 
the  .son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Race.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  Editor  of  the 
Mitchell  Recorder  and  in  his  later  years 
a  Commissioner  under  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Completing  his  high  school  training  at 
Port  Hope,  Dr.  Race  entered  the  School 
of  Pedagogy  at  Hamilton,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1892.  His  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  began  in  January,  1893,  in  the 
Port  Rowan  High  School,  where  he  taught 
for  six  months.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Watford  High  School, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  His  next 
appointment  was  to  the  principalship  of 
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the  high  school  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where 
he  taught  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  Be¬ 
fore  accepting  this  position,  he  had  secured 
his  degree  in  Arts  from  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity  with  specialist  standing  in  ^loderns 
and  History.  In  1917  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  William  Ilearst,  Premier  of  Ontario, 
as  the  first  outstanding  educationist  to  be 
appointed  to  the  superintendency  and 
principalship  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  sixteen  years  he  gixided  with  a 
fine  combination  of  consumnate  skill  and 
human  .sympathy  the  destinies  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  children  entrusted  to  his  care. 

During  the  period  of  his  principalship, 
the  School  for  the  Blind  made  remai’kable 
progress  in  every  department  of  its  many- 
sided  activities.  Under  the  inspiring  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Race  and  the  active  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  of  a  finely  trained 
staff,  the  School  has  attained  a  standing 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind  on  the 
continent. 

High  honor  was  conferred  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Principal  last  spring  when  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Queen’s  University,  his  Alma 
Mater.  This  distinction  was  bestowed  upon 
him  as  a  public  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  service  as  Principal  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Race  excelled  both  as  a  teacher  and 
public  speaker.  His  keen  intellect,  pene¬ 
trating  insight,  broad  sympathy,  fine  sense 
of  humor,  and  radiant  personality  made 
him  a  great  power  in  the  classroom  as  well 
as  on  the  public  platform.  He  possessed 
resourcefulness,  high  ideals,  and  belief  in, 
.sympathy  Avith,  and  hope  for,  all  children, 
especially  the  handicapped. 

His  .simplicity  of  life  and  unfailing  sym¬ 
pathy  enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  his  pupils.  He  regarded  both 
life  and  education  as  a  journey  doAvn  a 
friendly  road.  He  Avas  not  a  seA’ere  task¬ 
master  but  a  kind,  companionable  leader 


in  a  congenial  and  inspiring  place.  He  | 
fully  realized  that  the  ultimate  ideal  of  | 
true  education  is  to  develop  character.  His  l 
constant  aim  was  to  attract  his  students  I 
to  the  highest  and  strongest  spiritual 
grounds,  to  keep  their  feet  firmly  estab-  F 
lished  on  the  high  places,  to  keep  ever  be¬ 
fore  them  the  loftiest,  most  challenging  _ 
conceptions  of  human  Avorth,  and,  above  r 
all,  to  elcA'ate,  notAvithstanding  the  handi-  . 
cap  of  blindness,  their  estimate  of  their  F 
OAvn  individual  Avorth  and  possibilities. 

He  taught  the  blind  to  see,  not  Avith 
physical  eyes  but  Avith  illuminated  minds 
that  enabled  them  to  catch  A’isions  of  the 
finer  and  better  things  in  life. 

J.  M.  IMcCutciieon  k 

JOSEPH  E.  VANCE  | 

^Ir.  Joseph  E.  Vance,  for  many  yeai’s 
identified  Avith  Avork  for  the  blind,  passed  ' 
aAvay  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Sep-  ; 
tember  16,  1933.  The  neAvs  of  his  death  * 
Avas  keenly  felt  by  his  many  friends  ; 

throughout  the  countiy.  J 

IMr.  Vance  Avas  a  graduate  of  the  loAva  i 
State  Teachers  College,  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1906  he  Avas  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  loAva  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton,  and  remained  for  four 
years,  until  he  resigned  to  accept  the  prin-  | 
cipalship  of  one  of  the  large  public  schools 
of  ^linneapolis.  During  this  period  he 
never  last  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  ability  to  their  cause.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  ^Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  serA-ed  as  its  president 
for  approximately'  five  years.  He  Avas  also 
actiA'e  in  the  establishment  of  the  sight-  , 
saving  classes  of  that  city. 

In  1919  he  entered  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Fetleral  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  AA’hich,  at  that  time,  was 
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in  charge  of  the  re-training  of  disabled  ex- 
service  men.  Shortly  after  he  entered  this 
service,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  where  he  acted  as  eo-ordinator  for 
the  Federal  Board.  The  Evergreen  School 
was  then  being  operated  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  In  January,  1922,  when  the 
Evergreen  School  was  taken  over  by  the 
Veterans’  Bureau,  Mr.  Vance  was  chosen 
to  act  as  its  finst  superintendent  under  the 
Bureau.  In  January,  1923,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault,  where 
he  remained  until  September,  1930,  resign¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  West  Coast  where,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Mr.  Vance  was  keenly  interested  in  all 
problems  pertaining  to  tbe  blind  and  did 
everything  possible  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion. 

He  was  an  educator  of  outstanding 
ability,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  time,  both  at  “Evergreen”  and  at 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  to 
reading  aloud  to  his  students.  He  was  also 
a  great  believer  in  athletics  and  developed 
this  department  to  a  high  degree  at  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind.  He  took 
a  personal  interest  in  each  and  every 
student  and  was  always  ready  to  give  a 
blind  person  a  position,  if  possible,  insist¬ 
ing  they  shoiild  receive  remuneration  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  sighted,  for  equal 
work. 

His  death  is  indeed  a  decided  loss  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  M.  I.  Tynan 

ARTHUR  H.  RICHMOND 

In  the  death  of  Arthur  H.  Richmond  on 
December  1,  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  suffered 
severe  loss.  He  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  the  1932  Convention  of  the 


A.A.I.B.  as  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  the 
singing.  The  ideals  of  voice  training  held 
and  practiced  by  him  were  of  the  highest. 
Mr.  Richmond’s  passing  is  peculiarly  sad 
since  he  was  married,  August  19  last,  to 
Miss  Esther  Elkins  of  Brooklyn. 

MILLARD  W.  BALDWIN 

The  death  of  Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind  which  occurred  in  November, 
ended  another  long  career  of  service  to  the 
blind. 

^Ir.  Baldwin  was  bom  in  Cortland,  New 
York,  in  1864  and  received  bis  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town. 
He  later  attended  the  Cortland  State 
Normal  School  and  the  New  York  Law 
School. 

After  ten  years  of  teaching,  he  served 
as  school  commissioner  for  six  years  and 
then  engaged  in  corporation  work  for  some 
time. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  continued  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  his  death.  The  blind  people 
of  Maine  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
other  states  will  greatly  miss  one  who  had 
long  been  known  for  bis  sincerity  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause. 


STUDY  OF  WHITE  CANES 
The  Alumni  Association  of  tbe  Minne¬ 
sota  School  for  the  Blind  wishes  to  secure 
all  available  information  concerning  the 
use  of  the  white  cane  in  the  cities  through¬ 
out  the  w’orld  where  it  is  in  use.  We  wish 
to  find  out  the  various  laws  and  ordinances 
about  the  white  cane,  how’  it  is  furnished 
to  the  blind,  and  its  effect  on  individual 
blind  people  in  their  daily  lives.  All  com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  C. 
William  Peterson,  889  Grand  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  APPOINTMENTS 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  WISCON¬ 
SIN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Before  coming  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Janesville,  Mr.  Longanecker  had  served  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of 
Racine  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Under 
his  administration  the  schools  of  the  city 
came  to  he  recognized  as  among  the  very 
best  in  the  state.  The  schools  were  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  on  the  6-3-3  plan,  Racine 
being  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  state  to 
construct  junior  high  schools,  of  which 
there  were  three.  Among  other  develop¬ 
ments  there  was  a  day  school  for  the  blind, 
which  was  the  only  public  day  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  state  outside  of  the  city  of 
IMilwaukee.  His  most  important  work  was 
done  in  developing  the  curriculum  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  modern  trends,  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  standards  for  admission  to  the 
teaching  staff,  and  promoting  the  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  teachers  in  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1929  he  was  a  member 
of  the  summer  school  faculty  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  State  Teachers  College,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1931  he  was  a  non-resident  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  Lmiversity  of  Wisconsin. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Wisconsin,  in  1918, 
IMr.  Longanecker  spent  fourteen  years  in 
education  work  in  the  state  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  served  successively  as  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West 
Virginia,  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Charleston,  and  chief  state  examiner  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  The  last  six  years  in  West  Virginia 
were  spent  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Parkers¬ 
burg. 

His  college  training  was  received  at 
Iliram  College  in  Ohio,  and  at  the  TTii- 


F.  M.  LoiifEanerker 


versity  of  Michigan.  From  the  latter  insti¬ 
tution  he  received  the  blaster  of  Arts 
degree.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  As  a  boy  he  attended  a  two- 
room  village  school  and  spent  several 
winters  teaching  one-room  rural  schools. 

i\Ir.  Longanecker  has  served  on  numerous 
committees,  and  has  been  vice-president  of  i 
the  National  Education  Association,  as  well  { 
as  of  the  state  a.ssociations  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin.  He  thus  brings  to  his 
new  work  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  an  un¬ 
usual  background  of  rich  experience. 

His  new  position  at  Janesville  furnishes 
a  unique  opportunity,  for  it  not  only  in¬ 
volves  the  superintendency  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  but  it  carries  with  it 
the  superintendency  of  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  which  is  located 
at  ^lihvaukee,  and  also  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  the  State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind, 
which  has  offices  both  in  Janesville  and 
in  Milwaukee. 
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W.  G.  Scarberry 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  OHIO 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  secured  as  its 
new  Superintendent,  ^Ir.  W.  G.  Scarberry, 
whase  appointment  became  effective  July 
12,  1933.  Mr.  Scarberry ’s  connection  with 
the  Ohio  School  began,  however,  in  January 
of  this  year  as  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Scarberry  received  his  training  at 
Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio  University,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  He  was  appointed 
suecessively  Principal  and  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
It  was  while  .serving  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  accepted  an  offer  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Detroit.  Finding  the  educational 
field  more  to  his  liking,  however,  after  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  returned  to  Ohio  to  become 
Superintendent  of  the  Wellston  public 
schools,  where  he  remained  for  six  years. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all 


things  pertaining  to  education  and,  at  the 
present  time,  holds  the  position  of  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  Southeastern  Ohio 
Education  Association. 

While  Mr.  Scarberry  is  a  newcomer  in 
work  for  the  blind,  his  wide  experience  as 
an  educator  and  as  an  executive,  together 
wuth  a  very  pleasing  and  inspiring  person¬ 
ality,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
many  problems  that  naturally  arise  in  a 
school  of  this  kind,  fit  him  uniLsually  well 
for  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

It  is  largely  through  Mr.  Scarberry ’s 
efforts  that  the  legislature  appropriated 
$175,000  for  the  erection  of  two  much- 
needed  dormitories  for  housing  the  pupils, 
work  on  which  is  to  be  started  within  a 
few’  weeks.  It  is  very  largely  through  his 
efforts,  also,  that  a  sight-saving  class  was 
organized  at  a  neighboring  local  school, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  a  group  of  par¬ 
tially  sighted  children  from  the  State 
School  to  attend  the  day  school.  These  chil¬ 
dren  come  from  districts  in  the  state  where 
there  are  no  sight-saving  classes. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Scarberry  to  this  new’ 
field  for  which  his  natural  ability,  person¬ 
ality,  and  experience  so  w’ell  equip  him. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  WEST 
VIRGINIA  STATE  SCHOOLS 

A.  E.  Krause,  the  recently  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Romney, 
West  Virginia,  is  a  native  of  ^lichigan, 
born  January  12,  1882,  amid  lowly  rural 
conditions.  His  education  was  begun,  first 
in  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  then  later  in  De¬ 
troit,  where  his  people  moved  in  the  late 
’eighties.  After  a  struggle  to  continue  edu¬ 
cation  by  helping  to  keep  home  fires  burn¬ 
ing,  he  entered  Capital  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  to  prepare  himself  for  ministry 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  was  another 
eight  long  years  of  struggle  since  he  was 
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compelled,  in  great  part,  to  earn  his  own 
way.  Broken  in  health  by  the  strain,  he 
took  a  period  of  rest  in  California.  He 
thereafter  a.ssumed  a  temporary  i)astorate 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  but  again  broke  down  and 
gave  up  nervous  strain  by  work  in  an 
Akron  rubber  factory. 

Longing  to  take  up  the  work  for  which 
he  was  prepared,  he  accepted  a  call  to  West 
Virginia,  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  h''or  eleven  years  as  frontier  circuit 
rider  in  two  .states  and  three  counties,  and 
with  as  high  as  ten  congregations,  he  gave 
his  strength.  The  dire  need  of  better  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  the  mountain  youth 
induced  him  to  have  his  ('hurch  establish 
an  academy  in  their  midst.  These  efforts 
consummated  in  St.  John’s  Academy, 
Petersburg,  West  Virginia.  Then  he  was 
called  to  launch  and  pilot  the  school  into 
service.  After  ten  years  in  this  capacity, 
he  resigned  the  presidency  to  follow  his 


desire  to  be  more  in  the  classroom.  The 
acadomy,  maturing  into  a  junior  college, 
found  him  as  teacher  of  psychology,  Latin 
and  Bible,  as  Avell  as  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Only  a  few  years  of  life 
had  been  given  the  new  vehture  when  the 
depression  forced  the  closing  of  its  doors. 
Then  it  was  he  sought  from  the  state  the 
appointment  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  at  Romney  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  July  15,  1933. 

lie  is  starting  out  with  the  largest  en¬ 
rolment  in  the  history  of  the  .school  and. 
though  hampered  by  curtailed  appropria¬ 
tions.  hopes  to  advance  the  standards  and 
service  of  the  school. 

DETROIT  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

i\Ir.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  has  resigned 
as  Director  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped  to  become  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund. 

llis  numerous  friends  in  the  field  will, 
however,  be  glad  to  know  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  consultant  to  the  League,  and 
the  benefits  of  his  long  experience  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  profession. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Palmer  Livingstone  succeeds 
Mr.  Campbell  as  Director  of  the  League. 

NEW  WORKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Recent  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
clude  Miss  Dorothy  Ilosford  as  Eye- 
^Medical  Social  Worker,  Pittsburgh 
Branch ;  Miss  Miriam  Brinkerhoff  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  ;  Miss  E.  S.  Paine  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Branch ;  and  Miss 
Annabel  Carter,  who  is  temporarily  in 
charge  at  the  Venango  County  Branch 
while  Miss  Georgiana  Trainor,  Supervisor, 
is  taking  a  j^ear’s  work  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology'. 


A.  E.  Krause 


IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  containing  questions  or  comments 
relating  to  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest,  the  Outlook  will  print  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  in  each  issue. 


VISUAL  IMAGERY  VS.  VERBALISM 

Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating  critic  of  litera¬ 
ture,  contributes  the  following  thoughts  on 
Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,  which  W’as  reviewed 
in  our  last  issue. 

One  of  the  first  superficial  thoughts  which 
occuired  to  me  on  reading  Helen  Keller  in 
Scotland  was  crystallized  in  the  expression  of 
a  Oerman  writer  reviewing  a  recent  novel.  He 
said  of  it :  “Ein  Buck,  das  roller  Farbe,  Bild 
mid  Landschaft  steckt.”  The  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  present  hook  exactly  correspond 
with  this  statement:  it  is  a  book  literally  over¬ 
flowing  with  color  and  landscape,  etc.  And  it 
is  this  very  feature  which  plunges  me  into  a 
labyrinth  of  speculation. 

We  know  that  Helen  Keller  has  no  visual 
memories — unless  indeed  there  be  some  vague 
subconscious  recollection  of  light,  form,  and 
color  which  she  looked  upon  during  the  nine¬ 
teen  baby  months  of  her  life,  when  sight  was 
hers.  Therefore,  color  as  a  light  phenomenon 
can  mean  nothing  to  her  as  a  practical  char¬ 
acteristic  as  seen  by  physically  normal  people. 
However,  Cutsforth’s  strictures  on  verbalism 
cannot  be  taken  as  applying  100  per  cent  in  this 
case,  nor  in  any  other  where  the  blind  of  Helen 
Keller’s  group  are  under  discussion.  I  take  it 
tliat  human  intelligence  is  such  a  subtle  and 
accomplished  chemist  as  to  change  every  thought 
piTsented  to  it  and  to  i-earrange  it  into  new 
combinations  satisfactory  to  its  own  character 
and  mode  of  operation,  and  that  the  idea  of 
color  can  no  more  escape  this  process  than  that 
of  form  and  substance.  The  inquiring  mind  must 
give  a  connotation  to  every  term  it  appropriates 
to  its  own  use.  Thus,  color  to  Helen  Keller  and 
those  like  her  must  mean  something  satisfactory, 
and  we  find  in  one  or  two  instances  in  her  pres¬ 
ent  letters  that  she  associates  the  smell  of  the 
woods  with  the  color  which  her  education  has 
taught  her  sighted  people  give  to  trees  and 
plants  and  grass  and  so  on.  You  will  remember 
that  in  speaking  of  the  trees,  in  a  couple  of 
instances  she  says:  “That  is  what  I  call  green¬ 
ness.”  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  objectify¬ 
ing,  I  might  almost  say  solidifying,  process  is 
carried  on  through  a  very  considerable  range 
of  colors.  One  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  color 


means  nothing  to  the  blind.  It  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dicate  only  that  it  means  something  different 
to  the  sighted  and  to  the  blind. 

There  is  next  the  more  important  idea  of 
Helen’s  appreciation  of  large  landscape  groups, 
and  here  I  confess  I  am  pretty  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  Without  any  experiential  (see 
Cutsforth  for  this  disagreeable  word!)  knowl¬ 
edge  of  visual  perspective,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Helen  can  perceive  the  physical  world  about 
her  only  and  always  in  absolute  dimension,  as 
also  in  a  series  of  isolated  experiences  coming 
to  her  through  her  three  remaining  senses.  For 
instance,  when  Helen  would  enter  a  wood  she 
would  know'  by  her  “sen.se  of  obstacles”  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  numlier  of  objects 
crowding  in  upon  her  which  she  would  know 
were  trees  because  she  would  touch  and  ex¬ 
amine  tactually  a  number  of  individuals  of  the 
whole  clump.  But,  apart  from  that  “sense-of- 
obstacles”  impression,  I  cannot  see  how  Helen’s 
idea  of  a  grove  or  forest  can  be  anything  but 
a  series  of  clear-cut,  individual  impressions  of 
single  trees.  In  other  words,  she  can  have  no 
real  and  v'isual  idea  of  group  unity  where  land¬ 
scape  is  concerned.'  Also,  when  examining  any¬ 
thing  which  her  two  hands  or  her  two  arms 
cannot  encircle  and  feel  as  a  unit,  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  any  physical  experience  of 
the  kind  I  am  now  discussing  can  be  anything 
but  a  series  of  impressions.  The  mind,  of  course, 
acts  with  lightning-like  speed  so  as  to  bring  the 
w’hole  tactual  picture  of,  let  us  say,  a  tree  or 
a  gi'oup  of  trees  considered  individually  before 
the  memorj'  as  wholes,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
process  involved  must  be  that  of  instantaneous 
recollection  and  fusion  of  these  individual  im¬ 
pressions  just  referred  to.  A  mountain,  there¬ 
fore,  as  considered  by  Helen,  must  also  be  re¬ 
lated  to  her  memories  of  climbing  step  by  step 
and  of  feeling,  so  to  speak,  hand  over  hand. 
And  all  this  is  accompanied,  quite  naturally, 
with  the  sensations  of  obstacles  as  perceiv^ 
by  the  nerves  of  her  body,  particularly  her 
forehead  and  face,  by  the  touch  of  the  wind 
on  her  cheek,  the  varying  temperature  as  alti¬ 
tudes  alter,  the  odors  of  flowers,  grass,  trees, 
etc.  And,  of  course,  this  personally  acquired 
information  would  be  supplemented  by  the 
description  of  her  companion  plus  her  mem¬ 
ories  of  her  intimate  associations  with  the  poets 
and  prose-writers  who  would  have  described 
hill  and  mountain  .scenery.  But  even  in  the  case 
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of  this  sinpfle  mountain,  the  individual  unity 
would  be  merely  that  of  the  fusion  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  impressions  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
the  trees.  When  it  is  a  question  of  group  unity 
— mountain  ranges,  groups  of  hills,  with  all 
the  variety  of  contour,  of  separation,  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  and  so  on — I  find  myself  dangling  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  at  the  end  of  a  very 
slender  cord  of  reasoning. 

It  does  not  satisfy  me  to  say  that  most  of 
Helen’s  landscai)e  descriptions  are  examples  of 
mere  empty  verbalism,  any  more  than  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  color  as  she  views  it  is  empty 
verbalism.  There  must  be  some  hidden  quality 
of  perception  which  only  those  can  appreciate 
who  belong  to  Helen’s  group  and  who  have 
had  approximately  Helen’s  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Verbalism  as  meant  by  the  sighted, 
there  may  be  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  also 
such  verbalism  in  the  case  of  every  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  world.  Every  language  is  full  of 
terms  which,  to  the  great  mass  of  people  and 
to  most  cultivated  individuals,  have  only  a  dic¬ 
tionary  or  photographic  meaning.  If  we  limited 
our  use  of  speech  to  those  terms  denoting  actual 
experiences  in  our  own  lives,  our  vocabulary 
would  be  very  limited  and  would  differ  to  such 
an  extent  in  each  individual  instance  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  human  intercourse  to  be  carried 
on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  very  quality  of 
verbalism  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race  to  intercommunicate  intelligently  and 
satisfactorily;  but  in  Helen’s  case,  just  how 
much  is  verbalism  even  of  this  type  and  how 
much  is  really  the  use  of  terms  without  any  ap¬ 
preciable  quantum  of  comprehension  as  to  their 
real  extension?  This  is  a  question  which  I  can¬ 
not  answer  at  all.  But  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  one  else’s  definition. 

As  to  the  style  of  Helen  Keller  in  Scotland, 
it  is,  of  course,  distinctly  “Kelleresque,”  by 
which  I  mean  of  a  very  high  order.  The  book  is 
an  example  of  fine  writing — sometimes,  in  fact, 
almost  too  fine,  so  that  the  reader  gets  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  author  is  mentally  under  forced 
draft.  And  I  was  struck  in  several  instances 
with  the  repetition  of  precisely,  or  almost  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  same  words  in  describing  the  same 
scene  or  the  same  fanciful  image  to  different 
people.  This  made  me  wonder  a  bit  if,  when 
Helen  describes  large  landscape  units,  she  is 
not  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  person  learn¬ 
ing  a  foreign  language.  He  memorizes  certain 
expressions  describing  certain  states,  and  these 
he  uses  constantly  until  he  becomes  entirely 
master  of  the  situation  so  that  he  can  of  his 
own  knowledge  arrange  and  rearrange  his 
phrases  so  as  to  meet  the  passing  state  or 
whim.  Until  this  position  is  attained,  he  sticks 
to  the  memorized  phraseology  because  he  knows 


he  is  on  safe  ground  and  he  fears  to  make  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  by  launching  out  into  original 
expression.  Now  Helen  must,  I  should  think, 
be  conscious  that  notwithstanding  her  vast  read¬ 
ing,  her  wide  travel,  her  careful  systematic 
training,  she  is,  nevertheless,  limited  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  general  accuracy  of  many  experiences 
common  to  the  sighted  world.  When  she  was 
traveling  through  the  Grampians,  therefore, 
might  she  not  have  carefully  noted  the  current 
description  given  her  by  Miss  Thomson  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  and  combined  this  with  her  own 
past  mountain  experience  plus  her  literary  mem¬ 
ories  to  form  a  picture  of  whose  general  ac¬ 
curacy  she  was  reasonably  sure?  This  picture, 
following  a  lifelong  habit  of  attention  to  literary 
form,  would  assume  definite  shape  in  her  mind, 
and  whenever  the  thought  of  the  Grampians  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  it  would  be  visualized  in  the 
literary  form  it  had  first  taken.  This  form  would 
then  appear  largely  in  her  written  descriptions 
of  the  scene,  no  matter  how  many  letters  she 
wrote — naturally  within  such  a  space  of  time 
as  not  to  dim  the  vividness  of  remembrance. 
But  here  again  I  am  on  ground  which  is  un¬ 
familiar  to  me  and  I  cannot  speak  with  any¬ 
thing  approaching  authority. 

To  the  sighted  person  who  did  not  know 
Helen’s  physical  condition  these  letters  would 
be  read  with  much  the  same  interest  as  attaches 
to  the  travelogs  of  H.  V.  Morton — if  I  might 
venture  to  so  designate  the  books  of  that  mas¬ 
ter  of  description.  His  only  remark  might  be 
the  one  of  which  I  myself  was  guilty  just  a 
moment  ago,  namely,  that  the  writing,  if  any¬ 
thing,  was  a  little  too  literary,  a  little  too  fine 
here  and  there,  though  the  general  effect  is  that 
of  charming,  cultured  conversation. 

The  speeches  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  totally 
without  this  doubtful  element  of  straining  after 
literary  form.  They  are  just  what  they  should 
be,  considering  the  occasions  on  wdiich  they 
were  delivered. 

In  many  respects  I  think  I  like  Helen  Keller 
in  Scotland  better  than  anyw’here  else,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  I  am  at  a  complete  loss 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  writer’s  psychol¬ 
ogy.  These  letters  have  forced  me  to  reconsider 
my  w’hole  position  regarding  what  a  blind  per¬ 
son  of  Helen’s  type  can  and  cannot  know,  and 
it  is  good  that  I  have  read  them  to  have  reached 
this  result.  One  is  too  apt  to  sink  into  smug  cer¬ 
tainty  in  a  w’orld  which  is  proving  every  day 
that  nothing  at  all  is  certain  except  uncer¬ 
tainty.  A  final  impression  left  upon  me  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  exclamation  uttered  by  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  German  novel:  “Sieh,  wie  das  Lehen 
schon  ist  und  roller  Wunder!” 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  hlind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
—Home  teachers  of  the  blind  number  among 
their  experiences  many  happenings  that  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  stimulating,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  teacher  has  an  apt  pupil  who  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  and  is  blind.  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead, 
home  teacher  for  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  is  serving  a  one-hun¬ 
dred-year-old  pupil  at  the  present  time — Miss 
Lucy  Woodworth,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
who  celebrated  her  one-hundredth  birthday  last 
April.  Miss  Mead  has  won  the  heart  of  the 
Middletown  centenarian,  who  told  her  on  her 
last  visit  that  she  had  already  done  her  more 
good  than  had  any  doctor  she  had  ever  had  in 
her  life. 


Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  has  added  a  new  activity  to 
its  industrial  program — an  upholstering  depart¬ 
ment.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
women’s  workroom  at  2832-34  Washington  Ave¬ 
nue,  St.  Louis,  by  Mrs.  Mable  Bryzell,  a  young 
blind  woman  who  has  just  completed  her  train¬ 
ing  in  upholstering  and  mattress-making  at  the 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
which  was  made  j)ossible  by  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Commission  truck  will  call  for  and  de¬ 
liver  articles  of  furniture  for  upholstering  or 
repair,  or  mattresses  that  need  mending.  The 
charge  for  this  service  will  be  comparable  to 
prices  set  by  reputable  dealers  for  similar 
work. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Julia  S.  Loomis  has  retired  as  music  director 
at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service  there.  For  a 
number  of  years  ])revious  to  her  going  to 
Batavia,  Miss  Loomis  was  teacher  of  music  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 


the  Blind,  then  located  on  Ninth  Avenue  at 
Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  Miss 
Loomis  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Weather- 
low,  who  has  been  her  assistant  for  nineteen 
years. 

Another  change  at  the  School  is  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Lena  B.  Miller,  who  had  been 
kindergarten  teacher  there  since  1899. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind — 
In  August  the  need  for  space  in  the  Cincinnati 
Library  for  the  Blind  became  acute,  as  the 
Imoks  provided  by  the  Government  and  by  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for 
the  Blind  had  completely  filled  the  only  avail¬ 
able  space  in  the  Public  Library. 

Seeing  this,  the  Misses  Georgia  and  Florence 
Trader  very  kindly  provided  space  and  shelv¬ 
ing  at  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  New  York  Point  volumes. 
Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  volumes  are  cir¬ 
culated  from  there  each  month  to  those  who 
read  nothing  but  this  type. 

St.  Louis  County  Association  for  the  Blind — 
The  name  of  this  organization  has  been  changed 
to  the  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

The  Duluth  Lighthouse  has  lately  organized 
a  trust  fund  to  take  care  of  several  bequests 
left  to  the  organization  by  interested  friends, 
so  that  the  interests  of  the  blind  people  of 
Duluth  mav  be  best  served  now  and  in  days  to 


District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind — The  new  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are:  Mr.  H.  R.  N.  Miles,  President;  Mrs. 
Cora  P.  Buchanan,  Secretary.  Both  Mr.  Miles 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan  are  residents  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service 
— The  work  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
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servation  of  sight,  carried  on  by  the  Topeka 
Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service,  is,  at 
present,  considerably  hampered  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds.  A  drive  is  contemplated  by  the 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
enable  them  to  continue  more  actively  in  their 
efforts  to  be  of  service. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — Nearly 
forty  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise — small  ar¬ 
ticles  which  ranged  in  price  from  five  to  fifty 
cents — was  sold  at  the  annual  sale  of  the 
Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
held  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  each  year  in 
October. 

Minnesota  Organization  of  the  Blind — The 
fourth  anniversary'  of  the  dedication  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  1605  Eustis 
Street,  St.  Paul,  was  celebrated  last  October. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Reverend  Oeorge  C. 
Hantsler,  Lutheran  pastor  and  social  worker, 
who  has  been  a  voluntary  and  staunch  friend 
of  the  Minnesota  Organization  of  the  Blind. 
The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  the  eminent  blind 
musician,  Dr.  Francis  Richter,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Leschetizky  and  Guilmant  and  who  is,  at 
present,  staff  organist  of  Radio  Station  KSTP. 

.  .  .  The  Home  was  bnilt  by  members  of  the 
^linnesota  Organization,  most  of  whom  are 
blind,  and  is  also  managed  entirely  by  them. 
The  urgent  need  of  the  Home  now  is  additional 
space. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind  bought  the  best  in 
machinery  and  started  shoe-repair  work  for  the 
partially  sighted  boys  the  latter  part  of  last 
school  year.  The  work  is  being  continued  this 
year,  and  the  boys  are  very'  enthusiastic  and 
show  splendid  progress.  It  is  hoped  that  a  real 
vocation  may  develop  out  of  this  for  several  of 
those  now  taking  this  work.  .  .  .  Classes  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  poultry  raising  for  all 
Senior  students,  started  last  year,  are  also  being 
carried  on  this  year.  .  .  .  The  intermediate  boys 
have  been  given  an  outlet  for  pent-up  energy 
in  a  pergola-style  workshop  containing  work¬ 
benches,  tools,  etc.  This  also  gives  the  instruc¬ 


tors  an  insight  into  the  real  capabilities  and 
possibilities  in  connection  with  the  future  of 
these  young  people.  .  .  .  The  Senior  girls  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  and  practice  in  the  greenhouse. 
Floriculture  gives  them  a  new  and  vital  interest 
and  joy,  and  raising  and  selling  plants,  bulbs, 
etc.,  can  be  used  by  them  as  an  avocation,  if  not 
a  vocation. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held 
in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building,  New 
York  City,  on  November  24.  The  principal  ad¬ 
dress,  on  the  subject  of  “Light  and  Vision,” 
was  made  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Millar,  President 
of  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society’s  Board  of  Directors. 

.  .  .  On  the  following  day,  a  joint  luncheon 
conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  co-operation  with  the  North  Atlantic  District 
of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Medical  Social  Service  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  .New  York  City. 

Howe  Memorial  Press — The  new  sales  office 
of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  now  located  at 
133  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  All  orders  and  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  sent  to  this  address. 

Colored  Blind  Association  (Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  ) — The  present  officers  of  the  Association 
are  as  follows;  Mrs  Callie  Cromwell,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  President;  Mrs.  Grace  McCain,  also  of 
Denver,  Secretary.  The  Association  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  2759  Humboldt  Street,  Denver. 

Boyer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Kathryn  Tasch  Ottinger  has  left  the  faculty  of 
the  Royer-Greaves  School,  after  six  years  of 
faithful  and  effi'eient  service.  Mrs.  Ottinger  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Sophy  Forward,  of  New 
York,  who  has  had  considerable  special  train¬ 
ing  in  teaching  the  blind. 

Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission— 
The  Texas  State  Library,  Austin,  is  the  dis¬ 
tributing  agency  for  Texas  and  other  states  of 
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the  Middle  Southwest  for  the  books  sent  out 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  are  interest¬ 
ing  books  of  fiction,  travels,  history,  biography, 
science,  and  other  subjects  in  braille.  New  York 
Point,  and  Moon,  lists  of  which  will  be  mailed 
ont  upon  request. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
fittingly  celebrated  on  November  17,  when  His 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  attended  special  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Association.  A  celebration 
within  a  celebration  also  took  place  with  the 
unveiling,  by  His  Excellency,  of  a  memorial 
tablet  erected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  to  the  founder  and  tireless 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Philip 
E.  Layton.  Many  other  distinguished  guests 
attended  the  ceremonies. 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind — The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  School  has  an  enrolment  of  seventy- 
two  pupils  for  this  school  year,  ranging  from 
six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bat¬ 
son,  the  Superintendent,  is  an  eye  specialist 
of  wide  reputation,  and  has  restored  normal 
vision  to  hundreds  of  blind  persons  by  opera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Batson  has  also  done  a  great  deal 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  people. 
Being  a  skilled  surgeon,  he  not  only  looks  after 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  at  the  School  but  also 
takes  care  of  their  other  ailments. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — At  the  Ohio 
State  Welfare  Conference,  held  in  Cleveland 
last  October,  the  Department  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  represented  by  fifty-four  inter¬ 
ested  people.  A  program  was  given  on  various 
I  phases  of  the  w’ork.  At  the  Conference  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  agreed  to 
merge  with  the  Department  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  a  department  recently  organized.  The 
Ohio  M  elfare  Conference  will  be  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus  next  year. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — In  the 
window  display  prepared  for  the  thirty-fourth 


semi-annual  Week  for  the  Blind  at  the  L.  S. 
Donaldson  store,  the  feature  exhibit  was  a  wall 
hanging  w’oven  by  Mrs.  Delcie  Jordan,  who  is 
totally  without  sight.  Twelve  colors  were  used 
in  the  wall  hanging,  which  was  designed  by 
a  professional  artist,  and  the  complicated  pat¬ 
tern  attracted  widespread  interest. 

Southern  California  Association  for  the 
Blind — Mr.  William  Lauren  Rhoades,  President 
of  the  Association  made  an  urgent  appeal  re¬ 
cently  for  all  motorists  and  pedestrians  to  heed 
the  warning  of  white  canes,  which  are  to  l)e 
carried  by  all  blind  persons  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mayor  Shaw  of  Los  Angeles  recently  signed  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council,  making 
it  illegal  for  persons  not  blind  to  carrv'  white 
canes  with  red  tips,  and  officially  marking  that 
type  cane  as  a  distinctive  symbol  of  a  blind 
pedestrian. 

Oklahoma  State  Institute  for  the  Colored 
Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans — The  Institute  re- 
]>orts  one  blind  pupil,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who 
lost  his  sight  when  he  was  four  years  old.  He 
is  now  in  the  ninth  grade  and  is  confident  that 
he  can  do  anjihing  any  seeing  boy  can  do.  if 
shown  the  way  to  do  it.  He  handles  a  saw  and 
hammer  with  perfect  accuracy,  rides,  skates, 
])lays  marbles,  and  takes  part  in  activities  with 
the  seeing  boys. 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  (New  York- 
City) — Sister  M.  Ambrose  succeeds  Sister  M. 
Bertrand  as  Superintendent  of  the  Institute. 

Utah  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless — 
Mr.  Harrison  Merrill  has  been  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
the  Sightless.  Mr.  Merrill  succeeds  Mrs.  Albert 
M.  Talmage  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  Association  of 
New  York  State — The  Association’s  new  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Mr.  Peter  Scheifele,  succeeding  Mr. 
Hugo  Hanser.  Miss  Mary  E.  Lynch  is  now 
Manager  of  the  Association. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


“Le  Reve  et  les  Aveugles”  by  Lucien 
Bolli.  an  article  in  the  Journal  de  Psy- 
choloyie.  January-Febriiary,  1932,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  tlie  March-April  issue,  is  the  lat¬ 
est  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
dreams  of  the  blind,  a  subject  which  has 
proved  of  primary  importance  to  students 
of  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

The  Kehabilitaiion  Review  for  December, 
1932,  carries  an  article  by  William  Car¬ 
penter,  State  Welfare  Director,  Michigan, 
“The  Larger  Field  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind.”  This  paper  was  originally 
given  at  the  meeting  of  the  INIichigan  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
]\Iichigan,  in  June,  1932. 


of  A  Simple  Method  of  Raising  the  Soul  to 
Contemplation  by  Francois  Malaval,  a 
blind  man  who  lived  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  w'as  called  “the 
blind  saint  of  [Marseilles.  ’  ’  Born  of  wealthy 
and  prominent  parents,  he  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  nine  months,  but  enjoyed,  never¬ 
theless,  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cation.  In  his  time  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  great  scholar  and  as  one  of  the  foremost 
directors  of  contemplative  prayer. 

“Eyes  to  the  Blind,”  by  Frances  Park¬ 
inson  Keyes,  in  the  Delineator,  October, 
1933,  is  the  .story  of  Nina  Kay  Gore  and 
her  distinguished  husband,  the  blind 
United  States  Senator,  Thomas  Gore. 


Two  papers  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  They 
are  Specialist’s  Report,  a  speech  delivered 
to  the  Lions  Clubs  of  West  Virginia,  May 
26,  1932,  and  Blindness  from  the  Practi¬ 
tioner’s  Standpoint,  reprinted  from  the 
West  Virginia  Medical  Journal. 

The  English  Magazine,  Eugenics  Review, 
for  July,  1932,  has  an  article,  “The  In¬ 
heritance  of  Blindness,”  by  J.  Myles 
Bickerton.  and  the  American  magazine. 
Journal  of  Heredity,  contains  “Hereditary 
Blindness”  by  Lewis  II.  Carris  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  This  last-mentioned  article  has  been 
abstracted  in  Mind  and  Body  for  February, 
1933. 

J.  [M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  has 
recently  published  the  English  translation 


I 
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In  the  Reader’s  Digest  for  December, 
1933,  is  found  an  article  “The  Other 
Half  of  Helen  Keller,”  which  is  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  interesting  new  biog¬ 
raphy,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  by  Nella 
Braddy. 

Silver  Bells  of  Memory  is  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  blind  English  musician 
and  poet,  Eva  Longbottom,  published  re¬ 
cently  by  Rankin  Brothers,  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  addition  to  the  story  of  her  life. 
Miss  Longbottom  has  included  a  few  short 
essays  on  color  A’ision  and  on  the  care  of 
blind  girls. 

Two  new  types  of  blind  characters  in 
fiction  can  be  found  in  the  two  recently 
published  books,  Vanessa,  by  Hugh  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  Entertaining  the  Islanders,  by 
Struthers  Burt. 

11  ELGA  Lende 
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BOOK  NEWS 

FOR  ASPIRING  WRITERS 

Professional  Writing  —  Opportunities 
FOR  THE  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Al¬ 
lied  Fields  {Vocational  Research  Series 
— No.  4),hy  Gordon  Lathrop.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1933.  42  pp.,  50  cents. 

Was  it  Charles  Dana  or  Horace  Greeley 
who  advised  the  aspiring  young  man  who 
would  become  a  reporter  to  sleep  on  the 
presses  and  eat  ink?  Probably  the  cryptic 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  Gree- 
ley  type  of  journalism  has  departed,  but 
the  essence  of  his  remark  holds  good  today 
for  whoever  would  attempt  to  storm  the 
citadel.  Gordon  Lathrop,  compiler  and 
author  of  Professional  Writing,  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  Foundation’s  series 
of  vocational  studies,  clearly  states  this  in 
his  introduction,  and  we  find  it  reiterated 
on  nearly  every  one  of  the  forty-two 
printed  pages.  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Irwin, 
the  latter  in  his  Foreword,  touch  not 
lightly  on  the  point  that  many  who  believe 
that  they  have  a  gift  for  writing  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  achieve  their  goal.  The  purpose  of 
the  a.ssembled  data  is  therefore  to  deter 
and  deflect  those  who  do  not  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  w’rite,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  those  who  do. 

We  must  own  to  the  thrill  that  seizes  us 
when  we  read  of  new  attainments  by  blind 
people.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  writing  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish  audience,  reminds  that  every  blind  per¬ 
son  who  makes  good  has  helped  to  raise  the 
stature  of  humanity  and  has  contributed 
living  evidence  to  the  dominance  of  mind 
over  matter.  In  Professional  Writing 
twenty-three  blind  or  nearly  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  actively  engaged  in  some 


form  of  professional  writing  explain  how’ 
they  do  it.  They  tell  us  some  of  the  things 
we  should  like  to  know' — when  they  lost 
their  sight,  w'hat  degree  of  vision  they  now 
have,  the  content  and  sources  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  the  special  helps  which  they  em¬ 
ploy,  how'  they  attained  their  present 
status,  what  they  are  earning,  and  what 
they  would  regard  as  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  blind  person  w'ho  would  write. 
We  are  a.stonished  but  greatly  plea.sed  at 
the  naturalness  of  these  stories.  Perhaps 
we  had  suspected  that  blind  people  could 
not  do  some  of  tbe  things  which  these 
people  tell.  We  have  heard  about  educat¬ 
ing  the  seeing  public ;  even  workers  for  the 
blind  can  freshen  their  vision.  And  yet, 
those  W'ho  w'ere  privileged  to  hear  the 
young  man  without  sight  who  addressed 
the  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  Lake  Waw'a- 
see,  in  1929,  tell  modestly  of  his  active  re- 
portorial  duties  on  a  daily  paper  at  Gary, 
Indiana,  were  convinced,  I  believe,  that 
probably  he  was  qualified  in  a  very  special 
w'ay  to  serve  his  paper  faithfully  and  well. 

One  of  the  contributors,  designated  as  a 
“versatile  specialist,”  who  is  totally  blind, 
says  that  his  w'ork  has  consisted  of  both 
fiction  and  articles  sold  to  a  total  of  eighty- 
nine  markets,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  to  the  lowliest  of  trade  journals. 
He  tells  us  the  most  fundamentally  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  the  blind  w'riter  is  “getting 
and  keeping  the  seeing  viewpoint,”  but  he 
.should  also  possess  a  “better-than-average 
aptitude  for  writing”;  and,  furthermore, 
“a  school  of  journalism  course  is  just 
about  es.sential.”  He  believes  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  knock  at  that  blind  person’s 
door  who  “can  deliver  the  goods  when  a 
break  comes  along.” 

Not  all  the  contributors  agree  as  to  the 
technique  which  is  desirable,  but  there  is 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  character  and 
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persistence.  ^Ir.  Lathrop  sums  it  up  ad¬ 
mirably  as  follows: 

General  qualifications  for  success  by  blind 
persons  in  professional  writing  appear  to  be, 
according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  study,  all  that  seeing  aspirants 
must  possess,  and,  in  addition,  there  must  be 
a  more  intense  application  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  such  as  resourcefulness,  courage, 
adaptability,  clarity,  sincerity,  and  the  capacity 
for  uniemitting  industry; 

— which  reminds  us,  are  we  not  forced  to 
conclude  that  usually  it  is  some  defect 
other  than  blindness  which  prevents  one 
without  sight  from  attaining  well? 

ilr.  Lathrop ’s  contribution  contains  an 
excellently  presented  history  of  journal¬ 
ism,  covering  the  newspaper  of  the  past 
and  of  the  modern  era;  also  an  appendix 
listing  schools  of  journalism  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  and  a  short  glossary  of  suggested 
readings. 

The  book  is  written  clearly,  the  sequence 
is  good,  and  it  has  literary  merit. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

A  ROMANTIC  TALE 

()  SuLEXiUD  Sorcery,  hy  James  Francis 
Dwyer.  The  Vanguard  Press,  New  York, 
1930.  335  pp.,  $2.00. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
rather  extraordinary  book,  O  Splendid 
Sorcery,  by  James  Francis  Dwj’er.  The 
adjective  extraordinary  is  applied  not  so 
much  to  the  charactei’s  nor  their  actions  as 
to  the  language  describing  them.  One 
would  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  author 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  so  vivid 'is  his 
imagination,  so  colored  and  delicate  his 
language.  No  one  but  an  Irishman  (unle.ss 
it  be  a  Highland  Scot,  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  people,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing!)  could  weave  such  fine  verbal 
spider-webs,  nor  make  them  serve  as 
spectra  to  break  up  into  all  the  colors  of 


the  rainbow  the  thoughts  expressed.  The  || 
title,  O  Splendid  Sorcery,  applies  then  !< 
much  more  to  the  telling  of  the  story  than  ) 
to  the  story  itself. 

And  what  is  this  .story?  It  seems  to  me  P 
I  have  read  several  novels  in  the  past  I 
few  years  with  at  least  a  hint  of  the  same 
starting  point  and  the  same  goal.  Moma 
O’Neill,  a  beautiful  Irish  girl,  and  Hugh 
Renshaw,  the  son  of  a  Belfast  banker,  love 
each  other  very  deeply.  Morna  is  struck 
on  the  forehead  with  a  cricket  ball.  Eye 
trouble  develops,  and  an  eminent  Dublin 
specialist  informs  her  that  she  will  be 
totally  blind  in  twenty-five  days.  Too 
proud  to  hold  her  lover  to  a  blind  wife, 
Morna  tells  Hugh  that  she  is  going  to 
America  to  hunt  up  a  millionaire  hus¬ 
band.  Hugh  rushes  off  to  some  tramp 
steamer  or  other,  signs  on  as  a  common 
sailor,  goes  to  the  Orient,  leads  a  half- 
mythical,  heroic  existence  among  the 
iMalays  and  Chinese  Pirates,  etc. — but 
always  hating  women.  Morna  comes  to 
New  Hampshire  to  a  married  sister,  arriv-  ; 
ing  on  the  farm  just  three  days  before  her 
prophesied  blindness  settles  down  upon  j 
her.  There  she  meets  her  nephew,  ten-year-  ■ 
old  Jimmy,  whom  she  always  calls  by  the 
Gaelic  name  “Shamuseen  Beg.”  It  is 
Jimmy'  who  tells  the  tale. 

Later  on,  a  fifty' -year-old  stockbroker,  ' 
with  no  principles,  either  financial  or  | 
moral,  appears  on  the  scene,  endeavors  to  j 
win  Morna ’s  affection,  and,  failing  by  fair 
means,  tries  the  foul  one  of  getting  her 
brother-in-law  into  his  power.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  dark  gentleman  in  the  wood- 
pile  in  the  shape  of  a  retired  newspaper 
man  whom  the  stockbroker  had  almost 
ruined  by  false  representations  regarding 
mining  stock.  He  plays  an  important  part 
in  eventually  bringing  Hugh  Renshaw  and 
IMorna  O’Neill  to  a  reconciliation.  When, 
at  last,  the  villain  out  of  the  way,  Hugh 
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appears  on  the  scene,  Horna,  in  her  ex¬ 
citement.  actually  see.s  him  for  one  fleeting 
moment.  This  gives  hope  of  final  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight.  A  wonderful  specialist  is 
brought  up  from  Boston,  an  operation  is 
performed  and  lo!  Morna  sees — and,  of 
course,  Hugh  is  happy. 

Nothing  at  all  original  in  all  this.  Very 
commonplace,  I  should  say.  The  interest 
in  Morna.  the  central  character,  is  her  soul, 
which  seems  always  to  inspire  her  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  The 
manner  of  the  telling  of  the  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is  such  as  to  center  one’s  attention 
thereon  rather  than  upon  the  personages 
described.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  a  sorcery  about  the  book — the  sorcery 
of  words.  The  author  certainly  knows  how 
to  spin — and  spin  beautifully. 

One  of  ]Morna  O’Neill’s  attributes  is, 
however,  of  particular  interest,  not  to  say 
controversial  interest.  She  is  described  as 
always  attributing  color  to  human  voices 
and  as  never  making  a  mistake  in  her 
judgment  of  character  from  the  voice. 

The  late  Professor  Pierre  Villey  in  his 
work  The  World  of  the  Blind  took  the 
ground.  I  think,  that  though  many  blind 
people  claim  to  possess  this  power  of  char¬ 
acter  reading  from  the  voice,  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  He  grants  that  voices  have  color,  just 
as  musical  notes  have  color,  as  all  sound  has 
color.  He  further  says  that  voices  change 
with  age,  but  that  character  divination 
from  the  quality  of  the  voice — no.  In  this 
I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  disagree.  Not 
only  have  all  voices  their  special  colors 
to  those  blind  with  a  synaesthetic  sense, 
but  to  the  intelligent  sightless  observer  the 
voice  does  indicate  character.  There  would 
be  no  good  purpose  served  in  arguing  the 
point  here.  But  why  not  read  0  Splendid 
Sorcery  for  yourself  and  then  judge  of 
tbe  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  of  char¬ 
acter  betrayal  by  the  voice. 
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Young  Woman,  holding  a  B.S.  degree  in 
education  from  Boston  University,  desires 
a  position  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  At¬ 
tended  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts ;  graduated  from 
Perkins  Institution,  but  has  since  had  suf¬ 
ficient  improvement  of  vision  to  enable 
her  to  do  the  work  of  a  sighted  teacher. 
Has  had  six  years  of  experience.  Nevart 
Najarian,  362  Wolcott  Street,  Auburndale. 
^Ias.sachusetts. 

Sighted  Woman  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  cook,  or  nurse  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind.  Has  done  practical  nurs¬ 
ing  in  a  hospital  for  eight  years  and  has 
taught  for  eight  years  in  a  country  school. 
Is  accustomed  to  sightless  people.  Clara  A. 
Crabb,  Horse  Branch,  Ohio  County,  Ky. 

APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation  | 

for  the  Blind  carries  a  full  | 

line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


S.  C.  Swift 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Jesse  A.  Adams  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Mississippi  Commission  for  tlie  Blind. 

William  E.  Bartkam,  who  was  previ¬ 
ously  Principal  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  Eyre  is  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners,  an  organization  affiliated 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London.  Mr.  Eyre  has  had  considerable 
success  in  vegetable  gardening. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  is  Consulting 
Psychologist  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  ]\rt.  Holyoke  College.  Dr.  Hayes  has 
.standardized  the  Binet-Simon  Tests 
adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  He  has  for 
some  years  been  Director  of  Psychological 
Research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
and  Perkins  Institution. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS  i 
REVISED  BRAILLE  i 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  lor  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille.  j 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirscbler,  1 

Room  1154,  12S  E.  46th  St.,  New  York  \ 

I 

- -I 

Marion  Kappes  is  teacher  of  music  an 
eurhythmies  in  the  braille  and  sight-saAii^ 
classes  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  | 

Ben  Purse,  who  is  a  member  of  the  stfl 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blini 
London,  is  himself  blind  and  has  long  bei 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters  eoi 
eerning  the  blind,  particularly  on  questioi 
of  earnings  and  pensions. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Executive  Secret^ 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  ( 
the  Blind.  Before  he  came  into  social  wori 
^Ir.  Ryan  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff  ( 
a  newspaper  in  Hartford. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Canj 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  ^ 
well  known  to  our  readers.  i 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  . 

.  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  . 

10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  O  Associate  . 

..  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation  1 

□  Sustaining  . . . 

. . .  so  per  annum 

□  Patron  . 

. .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 

..1000 

paying  . 

annum. 

Name  . 

Residence  Address  . 

.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in 

or  connected  with  work  lot  the  blind. 
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